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Sharper Buying Practices Doom Pencil 


4 STEPS TO FREEDOM FROM DRUDGERY 


1. Automated Typing 


Basically a clerical time- 
saver; tape or cards take 
the place of human 
hands on typewriter. 


ll. Automated Reports 


Help P.A. make better 
and quicker decisions 
via data accurately 
stored on punch cards. 


lll. Company-wide EDP 


Links Purchasing with 
Production and Market- 
ingintoachaincomposed 
of punch cards or tape. 


IV. Computer Decisions 


Lift burden from P.A. 
by making routine de- 
cisions according to pre- 
programmed rules. 


1961 Auto Preview: New Compacts, 


Antifreezes, Mufflers, Smog Devices 


Detroit — Detroit’s 
gamble is paying off. 

With the end of the 1960 
model year still three months 
ie «.a's 

® Compacts have already cap- 
tured a sizable 26% of the U.S.- 
built car market. 

@ Some industry observers are 
predicting the compacts’ share 
of the U.S. market will go as high 
as 50% in 1961. 

@Compacts also are making 
sizable penetrations in fleet car 
sales, as more and more com- 
panies are going for the economy 
and lower cost upkeep they offer. 

® The end is not yet in sight— 
in the next 18 months, at least 
four more compact lines are 
slated to roll off Detroit’s as- 
sembly lines. 

Detroit observers are all agreed 
that the current success of the four 
Big Three compacts is just a be- 
ginning and that these brash new- 
comers have only to maintain 
their present sales pace to more 
than justify the hundreds of mil- 


biggest 


lions of dollars the Big Three 
have staked on them. 

Compact car sales have been 
eating steadily into the market 
formerly monopolized by the 
standard-sized big volume cars— 
Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth. 


From a high of 12% last year, 
when only two compact entries 
(Rambler and Lark) occupied the 
field, compact sales have more 
than doubled this year, with the 
introduction of the Big Three 
(Turn to page 50, column 1) 


Aluminum Prices Hold 
Despite Labor Pay Hike 


New York—Aluminum prices 
are virtually certain to hold cur- 
rent levels—with slight declines 
possible in some product areas— 
despite a 6¢-8¢ per hour in- 
crease in labor costs due for the 
industry Aug. 1. 

Demand—not cost—will be 
the major determinant of alu- 
minum prices, a top industry 
spokesman said last week. 

An example of how the situa- 
tion shapes up occurred last week 
when prices were cut on second- 
ary aluminum alloys as a result 
of low demand. The 1¢ per lb. 

(Turn to page 3, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Arbitration Is Becoming Increasingly Popular for settling 
buyer-supplier disputes out of court in a fair, fast and 


friendly fashion. 


On page 17 of this issue, PW inaugurates 


a new feature on arbitration and its advantages to you. 


@ Foundries make up one of the oldest industries known to 


civilized man. 


And they’ve been slow to change. 


But to- 


day, shiny new aids are at hand to help them move with 


the times. Some of these aids 


are pictured on pages 38-39. 


@ Canadian P.A.’s, like their U.S. counterparts, are intensi- 
fying their efforts to sharpen their buying techniques. They‘re 


also paralleling the new NAPA emphasis on education. 


For 


details on the Canadians’ annual convention, see page 12. 


@ Steel Warehouses are resorting to price cutting in an effort 
to needle sagging sales and unload some of their inventories. 
For a rundown on the latest moves by some of the larger steel 


service centers, see the story on page 37. 


Capital Spending Plans 
Lose Steam, But Outlays 
Perk Along at High Level 


Washington—Business buying 
of new machinery, production 
facilities, and other plant and 
equipment items may have lost 
some of the bullishness that was 
displayed back in March. A 
slight drawback in buying plans 
is indicated by the latest Com- 
merce Department-Securities Ex- 
change Commission survey, but 
capital spending intentions still re- 
main substantial enough to spark 
a big jump in new machinery or- 
ders over the next few months. 

The just completed govern- 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


ALFRED R. OLIVER, Steel Co. of 
Canada, is new president of Can- 
adian Purchasing Agents Assn. 


Rising Pay Scales Cloud 
Future of Shipping Costs; 
Featherbedding Is Issue 


Chicago—New wage agree- 
ments for railroad workers and 
Great Lakes stevedores have put 
purchasing’ men on the alert 
about the course that will be 
taken in the future by transpor- 
tation rates. 

Railroaders complained last 
week that the wage recommenda- 
tions, which gave some brother- 
hoods higher wages and benefits 
totaling up to I1l¢ an hour, 
would saddle them with heavy ad- 
ditional costs. But few were 
ready to assert that general 

(Turn to page 50, column 4) 


This Week's 


-Pushers 


Non-Electronic P. A's 
Stand Little Chance In 
Competition With EDP 


New York—Purchasing agents 
who think they can keep up with 
their competition with mere pen- 
cil-pushing equipment soon will 
find themselves in the bush 
leagues of industrial buying. 

Here are some of the facts of 
life: 

@The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, commenting on the 
inventory revolution of 1960, 
notes electronic devices are one 
of the principal aids to industry 
in the rapidly spreading trend 
toward sharper inventory prac- 
tices. 

@Inventory control experts 
and management consultants 
throughout the country are plug- 
ging the theme that even the 
simplest type of data processing 
or automated office equipment 
are a must in today’s competitive 
razzle-dazzle. The equipment 
available ranges from relatively 
simple card and tape-operated 
typewriters to electronic “think” 
machines (see chart at left). 

@ Size of company is less and 
less of a factor in decisions on the 
question—“Do we need automa- 
tion?” Data processing experts, 
who preached the theme EDP is 
no longer a world-of-tomorrow 
concept, stressed at the NAPA 
convention that the time is now 
for all companies, big and small, 
to make the move toward auto- 
mation—even if it is only a reap- 
praisal of present clerical func- 
tions or the addition of a simple 

(Turn to page 49, column 1) 


al 
Purchasing 
Perspective 


OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN—Purchasing agents who have 
become increasingly critical of reciprocal deals at last may be 
gaining an ally on the opposite side of the fence. 

Now—even sales managers are beginning to worry about an 
apparent upsurge in trade reciprocity as a selling-buying tool in 


the past few years. 


A leading business publication for sales 


executives wags an editorial finger at reciprocity; it warns that 
the “old high-explosive practice of ‘you sell to me, I'll sell to you’ 
is even more dangerous than ever—but it’s growing fast.” 

The magazine, Sales Management, noted in a recent issue that 
the small or medium-size company may be the most vulnerable 
to danger when it allows itself to be drawn into reciprocal deals 


with larger suppliers or customers. 


But even an industrial giant 


can suffer by allowing itself to be lured “beyond the bounds 
of good sense, sound ethics, or even the limits of the law.” 
Many purchasing agents have told PURCHASING WEEK they 
are ready and willing to fight any reciprocity proposal that 
is voiced by their firms. Others say they “live with it” but don’t 
like it. Still others cooperate willingly in trade relations policies 
that are safe, sane, and fully within the bounds of antitrust 


regulations. 


But Sales Management, in listing the pitfalls that await “all 
but the most sophisticated users of reciprocity,” made a major 
point of what it described as the “growing hostility of purchasing 


(Turn to page 49, column 4) 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 


95.1 955 94.9 


Burlap. Rubber Cuts 


(Based on!7 Basic Moterials) Overcome Lead Scrap Hike 
January 1957=100 
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This Week's Commodity Prices Price Perspective 


METALS Ago Change 
JUNE 13-19 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 7 67.00 67.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton ¥ 66.00 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 WILL INTEREST RATES ON INVENTORY LOANS FALL? AND 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 4 6.20 6.20 BY HOW MUCH? 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., . 5.975 5.975 These are questions a lot of P.A.’s are asking today—as they put the 
see Rg Bc aa ‘ rat finishing touches to their second-half purchase plans. 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton y 31.00 The answer to the first question would have to be a resounding yes— 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton . 32.00 now that the Federal Reserve System has formalized its easier money policy 
by cutting the discount rate a significant 42%. 
In fact, there’s already evidence that borrowing will be cheaper. 
At last report, for example, the yield on 13-week Treasury bills—always 
a sensitive indicator of short term rates—tumbled to 2.716%. That was 
the lowest point since early 1959. 
And commercial paper (used to meet the short term seasonal needs of 


pind po men St Louis. 1b many business concerns) was cut twice last week—putting it at the lowest 
d , j level since early April. 


FUELS+ eee 
Pool oll £6 or Bunker © NY, beceo, bel BUT THE ANSWER TO THE SECOND QUESTION—by how much? 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl — is still up in the air. 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal The big clue is still missing—the change in the prime borrowing rate (the 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal interest commercial banks charge their biggest customers—those with the 
Cosatinn, © ont. pis. Les Angeles, sack, gu best credit ratings). . 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal This is important to all borrowers. For interest on all other loans is scaled 
CHEMICALS upward from the prime rate. How the prime rate goes, so goes the whole 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton commercial interest rate structure. ; 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal As of late last week, this key rate was still 5%—treflecting three succes- 
Yvon yee ht Made get an, on sive boosts since the low point of the 1957-58 recession. 

: . ‘ eerie A majority of bankers feel that some cut is in order since the prime rate 

is closely allied to the discount rate. 
It’s in direct contrast to the feeling at the beginning of the year—when 


Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

most of these people were predicting a boost in the prime rate to 542%. 
ee ®@ 
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Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton d 30.00 
Aluminum, pig, Ib cl 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 

Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 


Lead, common, N.Y., 
Nickel, electrolytic, om Ib 
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Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 
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WHY THE EASING? 

The reason given by the Federal Reserve Board—the lessening of infla- 
tionary pressures—is, of course, a valid one. For no move toward “ease” 
would have been possible if prices were soaring. 

But you’ve got to look beyond this official reason to get the complete 
ae ill Diet ihe Cities tates picture for the money managers’ change of heart. The facts are that: 

pa hea peepacdapes eee daleaetnemdeanne © Business activity is not so buoyant as the Fed would like it to be. 
And many industries face growing over-capacity problems. 

Chipboard, ET gh Ca ©@ Unemployment is still uncomfortably high, with close to 5% of the 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls ? labor force out of work. At height of last boom the figure was under 4%. 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . ‘ . é @ There are glaring soft spots—such as housing—which can be given a 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 5 i 21. . shot in the arm by cheaper money. 

BUILDING MATERIALS{ ® Economic and political rivalry with Russia indicates need for a higher 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . " 3.65 3.65 rate of growth 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl j 


Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... : 32. : ott. Ms 
none =. _ - jr ng wr en om ee ; 37. ‘ THE IMPLICATIONS OF EASING ARE CLEAR: 
uglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... J 5. ' y . . . . a 
Fir plywood, 4%” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf... (1) The period of tight money is definitely over. The nation’s money 
managers never take a step such as lowering the discount rate unless they 
be Sage ae mean it to stick. In fact, chances for further declines are good; history shows 
Fosiel an ddling, NY. ib : : "3 ; that a change in discount rate direction is almost always followed by further 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd f ; : changes in the same direction. 
a Sa 92x62, N.Y., yd . 23 . . (2) There’ll be increased competition among money lenders. Bargaining 
ye ee. Sener ' ; on loan rates will again be possible as the money supply—like the supply 
— pony Hinge mag tat i a of goods—will tend to top demand. 
Rubber, #1 Re ribbe Wateieed the ets, NY., : “4 3 ’ (3) Combination of (a) accent of economic growth plus (b) cheaper bor- 


t Source: Petroleum Week ¢ Source: Engineering News-Record rowing rates may stimulate some increase in inventory accumulation. 
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Primary Ingot Alloys 
May Even Drop in Price 
Despite Labor Pay Rise 


(Continued from page 1) 
reduction by aluminum smelters 
should prevent any increase for 
comparable alloys by primary 
producers. It could even send 
primary aluminum ingot alloy 
prices down slightly. 

Also, alloys made from pri- 
mary aluminum bring a slight 
price differential; but if the gap 
between primary and secondary 
smelting is wide enough, the 
cheaper alloy attracts more busi- 
ness. 

Industry observers, who make 
the point that labor costs are less 
significant in primary aluminum 
production than in other basic 
material industries, also cite other 
key factors in the demand-supply 
situation that will keep a heavy 
down-hold on prices: 


@ Low inventories. Aluminum 
users have been steadily reducing 
inventories since the third quarter 
of 1959. While still far above 
first quarter 1959 levels, custo- 
mers are currently stocking about 
53 days’ supply as compared with 
the 1959 high point of about 60 
days. 

Prospects of abundant supply 
and stable prices should work 
against any increase in aluminum 
inventory levels in the second 
half of 1960. 

Additionally, the scare-buying 
factors which stimulated alu- 
minum sales to their high 1959 
levels—fear of strikes and price 
increases—are lacking this year. 

Recent modifications in indus- 
try forecasts for 1960 sales gains 
over 1959 reflect this low inven- 
tory confidence. Whereas at the 
start of the year producers pre- 
dicted 10% to 15% increases in 
sales, now they are looking for 
only 5% to 10% gains. 


@ Market development. The 
industry is developing and ex- 
panding aluminum use in areas 
such as cans, construction, and 
automobile engines. Price in- 


FTC Cites Three Asphalt 


Firms on Price Charges 


Washington—Three _ asphalt 
roofing manufacturers have been 
charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission with price discrim- 
ination in various areas of the 
country. 

Cited by FTC are: the Logan- 
Long Co., Chicago; the Celotex 
Corp., Chicago; and Lloyd A. 
Fry Roofing Co., Summit, III. 

The complaints accused each 
company of charging lower prices 
in the Southeast and Southwest 
through area and zone pricing 
and discounts. 

The complaints said that in 
1958 the three concerns sold 
asphalt felt to certain Tennessee 
customers, for instance, at prices 
ranging from $1.63 to $1.78 per 
60-Ib. roll, while some custom- 
ers in Wisconsin were charged 
from $2.02 to $2.34 a roll. 

These price discriminations, 
the complaints said, have di- 
verted sales to Fry, Logan-Long, 
and Celotex, from competitors 
and lessened their ability to com- 
pete, in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman amendment to the 
Clayton Act. 


June 13, 1960 


creases that might discourage 
growth in these markets are un- 
likely. 

® High output. Production for 
the first four months of 1960 is 
8% greater than for the com- 
parable 1959 periods. 

But despite the higher produc- 
tion, domestic shipments are run- 
ning 4% less than last year. How- 
ever, this has been compensated 
for by a tremendous increase in 
exports—a 500% gain for 1960 
first quarter over that of 1959. 

But if this extremely high level 
of exports is not maintained— 


Aluminum Industry Braces to Hold Price Line 


and with Western European alu- 
minum production operating at 
capacity, Canadian at 90% of 
capacity, and U.S. at 84% —there 
will be a lot more tonnage looking 
for U.S. customers. 

@Imports. Imports of semi- 
fabricated aluminum are down 
8% from last year. But they’re 
still running at 2% times the 
1957 volume. 

Domestic producers are most 
unlikely to install price increases 
which would broaden the stream 
of foreign aluminum flowing our 
way. 
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Behind the excellence of these 


intricate B-L-H castings... 


.. are cement bonded molds. Thanks 
to them, we can hold our nonferrous 
castings closer to the pattern and main- 
tain tighter tolerances than is possible 
with sand molds. The result? Castings 
inherently more precise and needing only 
minimal cleaning and finishing. All this at 


competitive prices. 


Whatever your requirements—job 
shop or high-production foundry work, 
castings of many alloys, weighing from a 
few ounces to 100,000 Ib.—look to B-L-H. 
And be sure to write for a copy of our 
illustrated Foundry Bulletin 6002. 


Note clean core passages of these impellers for 
centrifugal pumps. They are cast of Nialite,® a 
B-L-H nickel-aluminum-bronze alloy. 


BALDWIN - LIMA: HAMILTON 
Industrial Equipment Division - Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
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This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Take a look at the economic implications behind the Federal 
Reserve Board’s lowering of discount rates. 

The move reflects an uneasiness on the part of the board about 
general business conditions. 

There’s no alarm. But the board, like other government 
economists, is puzzled about the fact that the economy appears 
to be leveling off at a high plateau. 

A lack of oomph in the economy. That sums up the general 
feeling of many Washington officials. 

One of the last major factors that was hoped would give the 
economy more push has now been removed. This is the 
trimming back of business capital spending programs (see story, 
p 1). 

The Reserve Board hopes to put the missing oomph back in 
the economy by openly avowing a policy of more easy money. 
The idea is to encourage businessmen to borrow more funds for 
expansion purposes. 

Here’s the key point: The feeling is that the present stability 
is only temporary; that it won’t last. The economy is now con- 
sidered to be approaching a jumping off point. 

Whether that jump will be up or down is probably the biggest 
economic question of the moment in Washington. The Fed move 
in lowering discounts is hoped to provide a springboard to move 
into higher ground. 


JUNE 13-19 
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The Small Business Administration is offering a guide kit for 
smaller concerns wishing to combine their talents in seeking 
defense business. 

This is part of the quiet but intensified effort SBA has been 
making in this direction in the past few months. 

The SBA has issued a new booklet explaining the advantages 
of such a combination of assets and detailing ways to go about it. 

The booklet also explains SBA aids in this direction. The 
agency often tries to act as go-between for smaller firms with 
large defense firms seeking subcontractors. 

Copies of the booklet are available from the Small Business 
Administration, 811 Vermont Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

> * * 

Employment is rebounding, but not enough to satisfy Demo- 
crats in Congress. 

They show every sign of making the relatively high rate of 
unemployment an issue in the fall elections. 

The government’s new report on unemployment for May, out 
this. week, shows an improvement. Unemployment dropped to 
below a 5% rate, and employment picked up. 

But unemployment certainly will shoot up again in June as 
schools let out and students flood job markets. 

Democrats hope to fasten attention on the issue with establish- 
ment of a permanent new Senate Subcommittee on Employment. 
The committee is losing no time in swinging into action. 

It opens full scale hearings this week into the troublesome 
hard core of unemployment remaining in the country. Top 
government, business and labor officials have been called to 
testify. 

. 7 ~ 

Congress has extended the Defense Production Act for two 
years. The law has been in effect since the Korean War started 
in 1950. 

The Jaw sets up the system under which defense contractors 
get priorities and allocations on critical materials. It also 
authorizes government assistance for expansion of key industrial 
facilities and provides immunity from the antitrust laws for 
pooling of production facilities on special military goods. 


Weekly Production ds 
ion Records 

Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons Re) 1,726* 2,604 
Autos, units 114,186. 142,359* 125,186 
Trucks, units - 2249 29,802* 27,241 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver* 7,961 7,899 8,280 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,245 12,305 12,847 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,229 6,304 7,141 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,943 28,654 29,415 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.5 80.9 85.6 
Container board, tons 147,581 152,359 153,971 
Boxboard, tons 91,529 99,558 89,409 
Paper operating rate, % 94.1 97.4° 91.9 
Lumber, thous of board ft 234,749 248,430 253,028 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,402 1,404* 1,405 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,134 13,572 13,023 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 482.0 648.0 522.8 


*Revised 
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Capital Spending Loses Steam, But Stays High 


Survey Shows Outlays 
Still Hefty, But Down 
From Early Estimates 


(Continued from page 1) 
ment survey indicates that in- 
dustry expects its capital spend- 
ing to hit a $36.8-billion clip this 
year. While still a hefty amount 
—13% greater than such spend- 
ing in 1959—the new forecast is 
slightly below the $37-billion that 
businessmen said only three 
months ago they planned to spend 
on capital plant and equipment 
in 1960. 

The apparent change of heart, 
slight as it appears, indicates to 
some economists that the rise in 
capital spending programs that 
began a year ago may now have 
leveled off. That would be an in- 
dication that businessmen are not 
quite so optimistic now as they 
were earlier about a generally ris- 
ing economy through all of the 
year, 1960. 


JEOPARDIZES GNP 


Some government economists 
feel that the failure of capital 
spending programs to keep rising 
may jeopardize chances for any 
kind of real pickup in the Gross 
National Product for the last half 
of the year. 

Most of the 1960 spending 
rise occurred from the first to 
second quarters. For the last half 
of the year, businessmen are pre- 
dicting only fractional rises above 
the second quarter. 


SHARPEST CUT IN 
MANUFACTURING 


The steepest cutback in spend- 
ing plans since the last survey is 
centered in the manufacturing in- 
dustries as they look to the last 
half of the year. This is ail the 
more disappointing because man- 
ufacturers had started off the year 
with a burst, exceeding earlier 
spending forecasts for the first six 
months. 

But in the three months since 
the last SEC-Commerce report, 
manufacturers reduced _ their 
planned outlays for the year by 
$232-million to a total of $14.9- 
billion. This is still, however, 
almost one-quarter more than 
spent in 1959 for capital goods 
and equipment. 


DROP OF 7% 


Spending by manufacturers in 
the upcoming third quarter is pro- 
gramed at an annual rate of 
$15.1-billion (seasonally  ad- 
justed)—a drop of almost $1-bil- 
lion or about 7% from the first 
quarter. 

Spending in most durable 
goods industries is expected to 
hold practically steady from the 
second to third quarters. Autos 
are the big exception, with spend- 
ing expected to climb by 20% ‘as 
companies switch over to new 
model lines. 


OTHERS MAY DROP 


In soft goods industries, a 
tapering off is predicted, with de- 
clines noted among -food and 
beverage, textile, and chemical 
companies. 

In non-manufacturing _ lines, 
railroads, trade and public utili- 
ties are budgeting increases from 
the second to third quarter. Min- 
ing and non-rail transportation 
industries show a second quarter 
rise and a leveling off for the 
summer months. 
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Manufacturing 


What Industry Plans to Spend 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures: 
(Billions of Dollars) 


Durable-Goods Industries .... 
Primary Iron and Steel.... 


Primary Nonferrous Metals.... 
Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 
Machinery, Except Electrical... . 
Motor Vehicles and Equipment. . 
Transportation Equipment, 
cluding Motor Vehicles .... 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products. . 
Other Durable Goods......... 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. 
Food and Beverages 


Rubber Products 
Other Nondurable Goods. . 
Mining 
EE Sere 
Public Utilities 


Communications, 
Other 


Commercial 


Textile-Mill Products ..... 
Paper and Allied Products. . 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 
Petroleum and Coal Products. ... 


Transportation, Other Than Rail.... 


1959 1960 1960 

Actual March Latest 
Spending Estimate Estimate 
pees 3.23 14.90 
ee 5.77 7.66 7.47 
Rae 1.04 1.73 1.71 
0.31 0.37 ao 
0.52 0.74 .65 
0.91 1.19 1.17 
0.64 1.02 85 

Ex- 
0.39 0.47 .42 
0.53 0.68 .65 
1.44 1.47 1.67 
customs 6.29 7.47 7.43 
oes 0.83 0.84 94 
oe ure 0.41 0.47 58 
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Rails Offer New Concept in Shipping: 
Complete Transportation Packages 


San Francisco—Railroad 
equipment makers unveiled a 
new concept in rail service here 
today—complete transportation 
packages designed to handle all 
kinds of shipper commodities 
economically.” 

Biggest of the new “packages,” 
on display for the first time at 
the three day exhibit of the Rail- 
way Electrical and Mechanical 
Supply Assn., was a new line of 
cars built by Pullman-Standard 
to meet specific shipper needs in 
piggybacking and _ containeriza- 
tion. 

Transportation executives at 
the exhibit said the package con- 
cept marked “the beginning of a 
new era... A shipper’s market 
in which the railroads will give 
the shipper anything he want 
per your quote.” 

An example of this was a 
Pennsylvania Railroad announce- 
ment that it has just set up in- 
formation centers along its main 
lines to assure shippers of on- 
time delivery of rush shipments. 

The new car-locating service, 
which went into operation last 
week, consists of two bureaus— 
a Transportation Information 
Center and a_ Transportation 
Operations Center. Idea is to 
assure all shippers that any cargo 
marked “rush” will get to the 
purchasere’s door on time. 

Essentially, the TIC marks all 
“rush boxcars” by informing all 
bureaus along the line that cargo 
“must” go through no matter 
what the delay. If the delay, 
however, is due to equipment 
breakdown, TOC then takes over 
by having the cargo transferred 
to a new car immediately. 

Here are some of the high- 
lights of Pullman-Standard’s new 
transportation package equip- 
ment: 

@ LO-DEK. A new piggyback 
car designed to overcome clear- 
ance problems, a major head- 


ache for Eastern railroads. A 
revised version of the 13'4-ft- 
high trailer and three-deck auto 
carrier, LO-DEK is 11 in. lower 
than most 85-ft. flatcars. 


©@ Hydroframe-60. Billed as 
the first car designed to carry 
nothing but containers, Hydro- 
frame-60 is a skeleton of an 
85-ft. flatcar. The  floorless 
chassis has a hydraulic cushion 
which holds all container sizes 
with adjustable hold-downs. 


® Protectoframe-20. Equippec 


with a _ multidirectional 10-in. 
travel, Protectoframe-20 is .a 
cushioned container tie-down 


frame which adapts to any exist- 
ing 85-ft. flatcar for either con- 
tainer or truck trailer. 


® Compartmentizer gates. 
Once mounted on boxcars, the 
gates are not removable, but may 
be pushed back to the end of 
the car when not in use. The 
two sets of gates, which divide 
a car into three compartments, 
may prove valuable for LCL 
shipments. 

In addition, Pullman-Standard, 
along with another Pullman, Inc. 
subsidiary, Trailmobile, Inc., dis- 
played new versions of old equip- 
ment, including a standard box- 
car with cushion underframe, 
insulated boxcars, refrigerator 
containers, furniture vans, and 
bulk-liquid containers. 

To finish off the “package,” 
Pullman is offering a mobile, 
rubber-tired, straddle crane (not 
a Pullman product), which will 
be sold along with the company’s 
other new equipment. 

The Pullman display was 
heralded recently by company 
president, J. W. Scallan, who 
called such “total packages” part 
of a new effort by railroad equip- 
ment makers fo help the roads 
“meet every requirement of any 
shipper who moves goods in 
bulk. 
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THE 
CARD 
WITH 
SPECIAL 
BACKING 


...In quality 


For smooth-flowing, economical data 
processing, your punched cards must 
consistently meet the requirements 
imposed by your data processing ma- 
chines. Any sacrifice in their quality 
can cause mistakes, lost time and 
higher costs—all of which destroy the 
efficiency of your data processing. 


The IBM card is made to precise 
specifications based on over 40 years 
of research, testing and analysis of 
card performance and customer 
installations. Every step in its manu- 
facture is performed by skilled per- 
sonnel working with the proper tools. 
It must pass every known quality 
control test that has practical appli- 
cation in card production. The card 
stiffness test (illustrated at the left) 
is but one of a score of such tests 
performed daily in IBM Laboratories 
and on card production lines. This 
quality control program—without 
parallel in the industry —offers posi- 
tive assurance that the IBM card has 
the uniformity, durability and relia- 
bility you need. 


The IBM card is backed by un- 
matched DESIGN and SERVICE, 
too. Through IBM’s many Card 
Design Centers...its Sample Card 
Center ...its nationwide network of 
Card Plants and Warehouses... and 
through its Supplies Specialists and 
its Sales Representatives, who know 
both card and machine requirements 
...the purchaser of IBM cards en- 
joys prompt, expert and complete 
assistance with any of his card needs. 


This special backing makes the IBM 
card a value unsurpassed in the 
industry ...and represents one more 
example of the way IBM helps you to 
enjoy Balanced Data Processing. 


SUPPLIES 


Billions of $s 
18 


Export-Import Gap 


Exports 


x 
a 
@ 
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U. S. Exports Spurt, But Imports Gnaw 


New York—tThe sharp growth 
in U.S. export surplus in the Jan.- 
April period has obscured the 
fact that foreign goods have been 
chalking up steady gains in the 
domestic market. 

While exports during this 
period shot up more than 19% 
over the like 1959 period, im- 
ports actually racked up a 6% 
gain over last year. 

Thus, despite a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, many American 
firms are feeling the pressure of 
foreign competition— and are 


looking for government help 
through tariff protection, fasteners 
and textile producers, for ex- 
ample. Others such as iron and 
steel are preparing for a knock- 
down drag-out battle with low- 
priced imports. 

An analysis of trade develop- 
ments in some of the major prod- 
uct areas highlights some long 
run trends at variance with the 
short run picture, and casts some 
doubt on our ability to maintain 
the favorable balance of trade 
we're enjoying right now. 


Table Lighter Cup — Spindle and cup are 
“painted” with a rich mixture of 180-mesh 
Easy-Fio 45 and Hanpy FLwux in paste form. 
They are placed on revolving table which 
passes them under four gas-air burners in a 
15-second heating cycle. The closing-spring 
latch is joined to the top of this lighter by 
torch brazing with Easy-FLo 45 Rod. 


How Ronson, Makes 
Cigarette Lighters 


by the Hundred Thousand 
with 
EASY-FLO 45 Brazing 


Pocket Lighter Top Assembly —This consists 
of the lighter top, wick housing, flint housing 
and cover spring housing, and requires three 
brazed joints. Parts are first assembled and 
dipped in Hanpy Fux. Next, operators place 
a single wire preform (Easy-FLo 45) which 
covers all three joints. Brazing is automatic as 


table carries assemblies under burners. 


PERMANENT 


PROFIT 


Here is a real “example in volume” of the advantages of 
Handy & Harman silver alloy brazing. Ronson Corpor- 
ation, manufacturer of the world’s best known lines of 
pocket and table lighters, meets its high-production join- 
ing requirements with simplicity, sureness and economy. 


Everything Ronson requires —life-of-the-lighter strength, 
leak-tight joints and fast, easy assembly — is provided by 
silver brazing with Easy-FLo 45 and Hanpy FLvux. Join- 
ing thousands of assemblies a day, for both table and 
pocket model lighters, is economical. The cost per joint 


is reckoned in mills. 


This is an example that tells the silver brazing story all by 
itself—speed, strength, economy, low labor costs—all help 
make a product that everyone knows and millions use. 
That’s how Handy & Harman alloys help make Ronson a 
name to depend on. How about your product? Could it 
use this remarkable joining method? Find out for your- 


self. Call Handy & Harman today. 


Offices and Plants 


__-—<—=“"\ Your No.1 Source of Supply and Authority on Brazing Alloys 

TAKE A LOOK ‘ —_ Bridgeport, Conn. 
...at Bulletin 20. This concise \ per ad ig OO 
letroduction | to silver alloy braa- \ : Dallas, Texas 
ing talks about joining methods, etroit, Mich. 
as well as joint design and econo- — | Los Angeles, Calif. 
as'well as joint design and econo ==" HANDY & HARMAN eins: 
Easy-FLo brazing. We'll send you General Offices: 82 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
a copy whenever you request it. _ Montreal, Canada 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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@ Iron and steel products. Im- 
ports of this important group rose 
119% in the first quarter of 1960 
over the comparable 1959 period 
(see chart at right). 

Compare that with a 19% gain 
in our iron and steel exports. 

For 1960 as a whole, however, 
our import-export performance 
in this category will show 
marked improvement compared 
to 1959: We'll end up with a 
much smaller gain in iron and 
steel imports and a much greater 
increase in exports. 

But the reason for this is the 
steel strike when American steel 
users bought all the foreign steel 
they could get in the last half of 
the year; and the idle U.S. mills 
had very little they could send 
abroad. 

The long run export-import 
future for iron and steel products 
shapes up as a much steeper rise 
in imports than in exports, though 
it won’t be as lopsided as the first 
quarter 1960-59 comparisons— 
where imports were still inflated 
by shipments of orders placed 
during the U.S. steel shortage. 

The point is that low-cost, 
good-quality foreign goods have 
gained an increasing share of the 
U.S. custom. 

© Copper. A somewhat similar 
situation—U.S. mines plagued by 
strikes in the last half of 1959 
and early 1960—brought about 
a 123% gain for copper imports 
in the Ist quarter 1960-59 com- 
parisons. 

This imbalance will subside as 
the year unfolds, and domestic 
copper needs are filled by normal 
U.S. production supplemented by 
normal copper imports. Total 
1960 foreign copper purchases 
should fall much closer to our 
total 1959 imports than current 
figures indicate. 

But—again for the long run— 
copper imports will steadily in- 
crease as our production needs 
continue to expand beyond do- 
mestic supply. 

In addition to the trade picture 
for the above basic goods, im- 
ports of consumer goods, com- 
ponents, and semifabricated ma- 
terials will show definite increases 
as low-cost foreign production 
capacity develops. 

Not all imports are in for long- 
run gains, of course. Examples 
of two products where the oppo- 
site is occurring are: 

@ Rubber. Despite our rising 
domestic rubber production, 
1960 imports of rubber have 
fallen a little short of what they 
were last year. 

The main reason is our in- 
creasing use of synthetic rubber. 
And now with new “natural rub- 
ber” synthetics swinging into pro- 
duction, this product should show 
a steady import decline. 

@ Petroleum. Imports of pe- 
troleum products have been de- 
clining substantially, mainly be- 
cause of residual fuel quotas 
imposed by the government. 
These have been tightened re- 
cently. And so, for 1960, the 
decline in petroleum imports 
from 1959 levels should con- 
tinue. But import restrictions are 
causing our oil exports to decline 
also «6as_ foreign _— petroleum, 


siphoned away from our shores, 
competes with domestic produc- 
tion in overseas markets. 


EXPORT PICTURE 


The export picture is also 
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mixed. The bright spots include: 

@ Chemicals. This area shows 
a 13% gain over Ist quarter 1959 
performance. This is a solid gain 
which promises to be maintained 
and even increased in the future, 
because of the big lead U.S. pro- 
ducers enjoy in modern produc- 
tion methods, marketing, and new 
product development. 

@ Automotive. While the com- 
pact car has saved much of our 
domestic market from further 
foreign car inroads, U.S. exports 
of automotive parts, cars and 
trucks have gone up 11% over 
the like period a year ago. 

®@ Machinery. Burgeoning eco- 
nomic activity in Europe, Can- 
ada, and Japan has resulted in 
climbing exports of industrial, 
electrical, and agricultural ma- 
chinery for the U.S. 

Foreign manufacturers will 
continue to modernize and ex- 
pand their production facilities, 
and the total 1960 increase over 
1959 in machinery exports should 
exceed the 12% gain registered 
so far. 

But a large part of the gain 
comes in machine tools and capi- 
tal equipment, which means that 
foreign countries will soon be 
building more of their own ma- 
chinery, and that will inevitably 
cut into U.S. sales abroad. 

In addition to the above prod- 
ucts, the U.S. export volume has 
been swelled by such items as jet 
planes, various appliances, and 
some textile manufacturers. 

But by far our greatest export 
increase comes in agricultural 
products. These goods amount to 
approximately one quarter of our 
total exports, and the 41% year- 
to-year gain they’ve registered 
so far has accounted for the bulk 
of our export rise. 

And therein lies our trade bal- 
ance weakness. These exports 
are due to dip sharply. 

Take cotton, for example. The 
sensational 271% increase in 
first quarter 1960 over 1959 for- 
eign sales has largely fulfilled the 
inventory requirements of for- 
eign textile makers. Their de- 
mands seem certain to slough off. 

Good crops, and competition 
_ from other exporting countries 
will cut down the foreign demand 
for most other U.S. agricultural 
exports. About the only products 
in this group that look to stay 
strong are livestock, feed grains, 
and fruits and vegetables. 


1960 TRADE BALANCE 


This prospective decline in 
agricultural exports will be offset 
by our increasing machinery, 
chemical, and specialty exports. 


Textile Makers Lash Out 
At Federal Tariff Policies 


Boston—New England textile 
manufactures blasted a Federal 
government proposal last week 
to reduce tariffs on all man-made 
fiber textiles and certain cotton 
and wool products, including ap- 
parel. 

The manufacturers, members 
of the Northern Textile Associa- 
tion, charged that the government 
is trying to force “liquidation or 
relocation of industries.” 

The textile producers claim it 
would “cause the same injury to 
the synthetic branch of the tex- 
tile industry which others have 
suffered.” 
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Cedarapids Super Commander 
Portable Crushing and Screening 
Plant, built by Iowa Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cedar _ Rapids, 
Iowa, produces up to 500 tons per 
hour of crushed and screened 
material in four different product 
sizes. 


This high capacity V-Belt Drive handles 


60% more power in 30% less space! 


Higher Capacity of Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives 
solves complex product-development problem! 


In developing a larger crusher, requiring more 
horsepower, Iowa Manufacturing Company was faced 
with the problem of transmitting 400 hp from a 
higher-speed engine in a space that had been just 
enough for conventional V-belts carrying 250 hp. 

At the higher speeds, centrifugal force made it 
impossible to go to larger sheave diameters to accom- 
modate larger belt sections. A wider span of belts was 
ruled out by Highway Department requirements, 


which restricted overall machine width to eight feet. 

Iowa Manufacturing’s designers solved their pri- 
mary problem of transmitting 60% more horsepower 
with new Gates Super HC V-Belts. 

Because Super HC V-Belts have smaller cross sec- 
tion, use narrower and lighter-weight sheaves, pack 
higher hp capacity in a smaller ‘package’ than con- 
ventional V-belts, designers also succeeded in reducing 
drive weight, width and height —a decided bonus in 
equipment that must be moved frequently both on 
and off the highway. 


Nation-Wide Engineering Service 


There’s a Gates Distributor nearby to show you 
how to reduce drive weight, space and cost with Super 
HC V-Belt Drives. With Super HC, sheave diameters 
can be reduced 30% to 50%, drive space up to 50%, 
and drive weight 20% or even more. 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


SE. World's Largest Maker of V-Belts 


' Ask your Gates Representative for your free copy 
of “The Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives,” 
or write to The Gates Rubber Company Sales Division, 
Inc., Denver, Colorado. 


TPA 503A 


Gates Super %> V-Belt Drives ::7.'2:2:: 
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New System of Billing Cuts Truckers Errors 


San Francisco—Nine trucking 
companies in the West and 
Northwest are set to put a com- 
bined bill of lading-freight bill 
system into operation in July to 
provide better service for ship- 
pers and reduce paperwork. 

This new method, initially de- 
veloped by Consolidated Freight- 
ways, makes use of offset dupli- 
cating machines and special three- 
part forms. 

The form is prepared by the 
shipper as usual, but instead of 
typing a separate freight bill 
(cited as a cause of costly errors) 
the carrier runs a “master copy” 
through the offset machine and 
turns out as many copies as 
needed. The shipper avoids mis- 
sent shipments, slow tracing of 
lost shipments, and errors made in 
matching freight bills against bills 
of lading. 

A pilot operation under way 
since March at Consolidated’s 
Portland, Ore. terminal clinched 
the decision to adapt the “Freight- 
rite” plan for general use. 

“The results of this test were 
so encouraging that we plan to 


National Airlines 


Asks Rate Cut On 
East Coast Cargo 


New York—National Airlines 
is seeking Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval for a schedule of 
new low cargo rates and addi- 
tional weight breaks on its New 
York-to-Florida run. 

Under the airline’s proposal, 
current weight breaks for ship- 
ments of 100 Ib., 1,000 lb., 3,- 
000 Ib., and 10,000 Ib., would 
remain unchanged. New breaks 
would be added, however, to 
shipments of 5,000 Ib., 20,000 
Ib., and 30,000 Ib. 

The new weight breaks would 
mean a rate range of $13.80, 
100 Ib. for 100 Ib. shipments to 
$9.70/100 Ib. for 30,000 Ib. 
shipments. The largest current 
weight break is at 10,000 Ib. with 
a rate of $11.10/100 Ib. 

At the same time, National 
asked the CAB to approve a new 
rate tariff on specific commodities 
on the northbound-only route, 
from Miami and Orlando, Fila., 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

The new rates would apply to 
shipments of apparel, machine 
parts, aluminum products, agri- 
cultural goods, and electronics. 

“Under the new schedule,” ex- 
plained Oscar Foxworth, Na- 
tional’s director of cargo, “a 
5,000-lb. load of electronics 
parts, for example, can _ be 
shipped for only $6.35/100 Ib., 
compared to current rates of 
$7.20. The new rate is only 
slightly over a dollar more than 
comparable surface rates.” 

Foxworth said National, which 
currently operates one all-cargo 
Super Constellation on the East 
Coast run, is planning to convert 
three other similar planes to air 
freight if the new rates result in 
the expected volume increases. 


Schaevitz to Build Center 


Pennsauken, N.J.—Schaevitz 
Engineering, electro-mechanical 
and electronic instrument pro- 
ducer, will build a $5-million 
engineering center here. The new 
facility is scheduled for comple- 
tion in late 1961. 
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install the system throughout 
our operations in the U.S. and 
Canada,” said Parkman Say- 
ward, vice president of marketing. 

Every shipment, regardless of 
size or value, requires the same 
amount of paperwork for the 
freight companies. This cost 
comes to about 13¢ for each 
freight bill processed. For a 
medium-size company handling 
500,000 freight bills a_ year, 
Freightrite could save over half 
the expense, its developers say. 

Using the 2550 Model Multi- 
lith machine, which can be leased 


or purchased in a variety of sizes, 
Consolidated processed up to 
2,000 orders a day in its Portland 
experiment. 

The companies _ beginning 
Freightrite operation in July are 
Pierce Freight Lines, Portland, 
Ore.; Oregon-Nevada-California 
Fast Freight, San Carlos, Calif.; 
Garrett Freight Lines, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Bend-Portland Truck 
Service, Portland; Inland Motor 
Freight, Spokane, Wash.; Pacific 
Highway Transport, Seattle; 
United Truck Lines, Spokane; 
and Coast Lee & Estes, Seattle. 


Kentucky Warehouse Expands Policy 
Of Marketing Stainless at Mill Price 


Ashland, Ky. — Mansbach 
Steel Co. will begin immediate 
expansion of its policy of stock- 
ing Lukens clad steel at mill 
prices. 

The warehouse firm, said its 
program now calls for stocking a 
greater variety of the stainless- 
clad plates for use in a broader 
range of markets. 

Mansbach began marketing 
clad on a warehouse basis last 
fall in an area limited to Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Eastern 


Ohio. The clad was offered as a 
“special service” to customers in 
the coal mining and preparation 
industry. 

“The success in that market,” 
a Mansbach official declared, 
“has led to current plans to make 
stock clad plates available on a 
nationwide basis to power plants, 
the chemical, pulp and paper, 
textile, and tobacco industries.” 

The official said Mansbach 
would build a special warehouse 
to handle its expanded clad stock. 
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STANSCREW 


of a new concept 


for cold headed an 
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STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 
2701 Washington Boulevard e 


Bellwood, Illinois 


in fastener service 


American industry is learning Stanscrew means extra values. 

This symbol personifies a trained staff of fastener specialists. Their 
technical assistance can often help you reduce fastener and assembly costs. 
It means extra quick deliveries from complete inventories maintained 
at three conveniently located plants . . . over 5,000 different types and sizes 
to assure a broad selection for the great majority of your requirements... 

and, above all else, fasteners of consistently high quality. 

Although it first appeared in 1958, the Stanscrew trademark represents a 
wealth of fastener experience. For it combines the technical skills and 
specialized facilities of three major manufacturing divisions of Standard 
Screw Company, each an honored name for more than 80 years. They are: 


THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY, BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
THE WESTERN AUTOMATIC MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


For fasteners, specify Stanscrew. For other needs of home and industry, 
Standard Screw divisions also produce: 


Moen single-handle faucets « Hartford textile spindles 
Roosa Master fuel injection pumps « Chicago tappets 


Each division also — a complete design and manufacturing service 
screw machine products. 
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American Buying Methods Impress Italian P.A. 


New York — A_ purchasing 
agent can feel at home anywhere 
in the world if he knows his job, 
says Mario Gabardi, of Monte- 
catini Soc. Gen., giant Italian 
chemical firm. 

Gabardi has been on loan since 
January to Montecatini’s U. S. 
subsidiary, Novamont Corp. to 
help in buying equipment for a 
new $10-million plastics plant 
now under construction at Neal, 
Va. 

Gabardi, who speaks fluent 
English, holds an advanced de- 
gree from Poly Tech Institute in 
Milan and for the past eight years 
has been working in Monteca- 
tini’s central purchasing head- 
quarters, handling the buying of 
technical equipment. 

The key to doing a good pur- 
chasing job, Gabardi maintains, 
is in having a complete purchase 
order and knowing the vendors. 
The purchase order should be 
prepared with maximum accuracy 
in order to avoid subsequent 
| headaches, and it should contain 
all the necessary technical data 
and delivery dates. 


P.A.-VENDOR RELATIONS 

Gabardi has strong ideas on 
the subject of purchasing agent- 
vendor relationships. He states 
that if he were a purchasing man- 
ager or director of purchasing, he 
would make it compulsory for 
P.A.’s to visit vendors and in- 
spect facilities. 

Many later headaches can be 
avoided, he asserts, by knowing 
just what type of equipment and 
organization a vendor can offer. 
Furthermore, he states, this is one 
reason for preferring purchase 
orders in as complete detail as 
possible, rather than short orders 
based on vendor’s proposal. “One 
can look at the details on a 
complete PO and know whether 
the vendor is equipped to do a 
job.” 

In comparing American pur- 
chasing practices with those in 
Italy, Gabardi cites more simi- 
larities—in terms of payment, 
paperwork, negotiations, etc.— 
than differences. 

The Italian purchasing engi- 
neer was impressed by these 
areas of American purchasing 
activity: 


(1) More vendors. “We had 
difficulty in choosing vendors as 
they are all good and there are 
so many,” he stated. “In Italy, 
there are a limited number in 
any category.” For example, he 
continued, “In buying motors, in 
Italy there may be five qualified 
vendors. Here there are five 
times as many.” 


(2) Good salesmen. Gabardi 
was struck by the ability of fast 
moving, fast talking U. S. sales- 
men. “They are skilled in doing 
a first-class job,” he said. “There 
is no counterpart in Italy.” 


(3) Good delivery times. The 
Italian P.A. was happy to find 
short delivery times as compared 
to European service. He also 
marveled at the speed of U. S. 
communications as compared 
with Italian methods. 


ANOTHER DIFFERENCE 


Gabardi also reported another 
difference between U. S. and 
Italian purchasing. He said that 
there is no formal purchasing 
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training in the universities. Most 
of the purchasing agents in Mon- 
tecatini’s technical department 
learn by on the job training, un- 
der the supervision of an experi- 
enced buyer, he commented. 

Like his American counter- 
part, Gabardi has few idle mo- 
ments. “I have never had five 
minutes in the last eight years to 
wonder about what I am to do 
next,” he observes. 

He could not give any dollar 
estimate of the value of purchase 
orders placed in any one year, 
but Gabardi estimates he alone 


placed more than 8,000 PO’s in 
1959. 

Sales of the Montecatini 
Group, which includes more than 
170 plants and _ laboratories, 
amounted to more than $525- 
million last year. 

Novamont’s Neal plant will be 
situated on a 200-acre tract on 
the Big Sandy River. Capacity 
will be 25-million Ib. annually. 
In addition to polypropylene, 
and other polyolefins important 
to the manufacture of high-qual- 
ity plastics, the plant will make 
textile fibers and elastomers. 


VISITING P.A.—Mario Gabardi, of Italy’s giant Montecatini chemical 
firm, inspects some samples of American polypropylene products. 


‘Service to customers comes first with 
me,’’ says John A. Campbell, 
McLean Director of Maintenance. 


“Preventive maintenance keeps your shipments 


moving in McLean and Hayes modern equipment!’’ 


Over 2,000 units of modern mobile equip- 
ment... tractors, trailers and pick-up trucks 
... Serve the Eastern Seaboard, the Central 
States and the Midwest in the McLean and 
Hayes areas of operation. This fleet is kept 
in peak operating condition through a rigid 
preventive maintenance program. Each unit 
is periodically checked and thoroughly tested 
for safety and roadability. Skilled mechanics 
and craftsmen in our shops see that every 
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GENERAL OFFICES, BOX 213, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


unit is always ready for the road. 


When you route via McLean or Hayes, you 
specify a motor carrier with your interests 
at heart...and with rolling stock in top 
shape to serve you best. For a dependable 
carrier, call your nearby terminal today! If 
I can be of service to you at any time, just 
write to me at the McLean general offices in 
Winston-Salem. 


‘sone: 
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Shows points served to and 
from your nearby terminal. 
Folds to 8%’’ x 11’, and is 
punched for 3-ring binder. For 
your copy, just write McLean 
Trucking Company, Dept. C 
Box 213, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


McLEAN TERMINAL CITIES 


Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md.** 


Charleston, S.C. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, Ill.** 
Cincinnati, Ohio** 
Cleveland, Ohio* 
Columbia, S.C. 
Danville, Va. 
Detroit, Mich.* 
Durham, N.C 
Evansville, Ind.* 
Fayetteville, N.C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Lexington, Ky.** 


Worcester, Mass. 
*Hayes Division Terminal 
** Joint McLean-Hayes Division 
Terminal 


“KNOW-HOW” 
service call 


your nearby terminal today! 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Managerial School Days 


The back-to-school movement is gaining headway in the 
business world. Although the idea of company training pro- 
the boom in management training 


grams is not a new one, 


A further indication of the growing interest in executive 
training is that the membership of the American Society of 
Training Directors jumped from 700 to 3,600 in the past four 
years, 


courses is of fairly recent vintage. Today some 36% of U.S. 


corporations have set up their own management development 
courses—two thirds of them in the past three years. And an 
additional 27% are about to follow suit, says Industrial Re- 


lations News. 


Most of these programs are tailored to special- 
ized needs for each company—there are fewer 
packaged training courses and the instructors are 
all company men. Also the trend is away from the 
courses on human relations and 
organization planning to “bread-and butter” sub- 
jects, such as data processing and quality control. 


broad “survey” 


What’s behind this push for more classrooms on the manage- 
ment level? Mainly, it’s sparked by the growing shortage of 


managerial material brought about by: 


The Art of Letter Riting 
Once there was a salesman who liked to keep the boss 
posted whenever he made a sensational sale. On one of his 
trips, he wrote back as follows: 
“Dear Boss: I seen this outfit which they ain’t 
never bought a dime’s worth of nothing from 
us and I sole them a couple hundred thousand 
dollars worth of guds. I am now going to Chi- 
cawgo.” 
Two days later a second letter arrived at the home offices: 
“I cum here and I sole them half a milyon.” 
Both letters were posted on the bulletin board with a note 
appended by the company president: 
“We been spendin too much time hear try- 
ing to spel, instead of tryin to sel.” 


@ A Depression-created shortage of manpower in candidates 


for middle management. 


® Expansion booms in many industries, plus greater decen- 
tralization—both of which tend to create a need for more 


executives. 


@ Increasing complexity of business, which puts a premium 


on more highly trained managers. 


EEE 
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Short Pointer 


In one company at least, there’s a silver lining to being 
overweight. The president of this firm recently sent out a memo 
saying “All executives traveling on company business are ex- 
pected to use compact-size rent-a-cars, or tourist flights, un- 


less they are over 6 ft. tall or 18 in. across the beam.” 


PURCHASING PARADE 


sencoena geome emeree: 


Bright Student: 
Doris Schneider, Purchasing Assistant 


Here’s how Mrs. 


at the Western-Waxide Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (St. Louis, 
Mo.), has been spending her spare 
time: 

She’s just completed a special course 
in the Fundamentals of Purchasing 
given by the University of St. Louis 
and the Purchasing Agent’s Assn. of 
St. Louis, which covered such basics 
as procedures and forms, legal aspects, 
standardization, etc. 

Her boss, P.A. James R. Richter, is 
certainly proud of Mrs. Schneider’s 
combination of beauty and brains. 

« 7 © 

They say experience is the best 
teacher and here’s a case that proves 
it’s so: 

Henry Fileigler, P.A. in General 
Electric Co.’s Locomotive Division 
(Erie, Pa.) and educational chairman 
of the Purchasing Agents Assn. of 
Erie, drew on his past experiences to 
dream up problems for a P.A. “brain- 
storming” session—“Purchasing Case 
Studies” Seminar. At each two-hour 
session, Fleigler would present a dif- 
ferent problem and then invite “brain- 
storming” or general discussion until 
it was solved. 


10 


Right about now Albert W. Gudal, 


P.A. at Lukens Steel Co. (Coatesville, 
Pa.), is warming up his golf clubs for 
the 1960 season. Here he’s shown 
(third from left) at a golf outing spon- 
sored by the Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Philadelphia of which he is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 

Besides enjoying an “erratic” game 
of golf, Gudal owns and operates 
a farm in West Brandywine Township 
where he raises sheep, corn, wheat, 
etc. He’s also been president and Na- 
tional Director of Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Wilmington, and is a Lt. Col. 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

With him in the photo above (left 
to right) are C. H. Moore, President of 
Lenape Hydraulic Pressing & Forg- 
ing Co. (Lenape, Pa.); H. Pennick, 
P.A. at Morris, Wheeler & Co. 
(Phila. ); Albert Gudal, and Hugh Ken- 
worthy, P.A. at Lukens Steel from ’26 
to *54, now consultant for Quarts, 
Mosaic, Inc. (Yorklyn, Del.). 

» + a 

If you really want to relax after a 
hard day on the “firing line”, try play- 
ing a spinet organ. 

That’s the advice of J. Raymond 
Berg, P.A. for Buffalo Steel Corp. and 
newly elected president of the Buffalo 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


Purchasing Agents Assn. He finds that 
his hobby is a “very good unwinder.” 


* » . 
William F. Butor, new head of the 


Purchasing Department at Cuneo 
Press, Inc. (Chicago) is also a part-time 
builder. 

He is vice president of the Bartlett 
Property Owner’s Assn., a home- 
owner’s organization in Morton Grove 
where he lives. Consequently, in true 
early American fashion, Butor is build- 
ing three additional rooms on his five- 
room home. He hopes to have two bed- 
rooms and bath built this month—that 
is unless his pastime, bowling, doesn’t 
set him off schedule. 

7 . . 

Trap-shooting P.A., David Riebel, 
new buyer of office equipment and sup- 
plies for Diamond Alkali Co. (Cleve- 
land) is in a good spot to get a bead on 
a bargain. 

Riebel, who’s a member of a trap- 
shooting club, has really become in- 
terested in the sport since his father- 
in-law introduced him to it several years 
ago. He admits there are no medals 
yet, but just the same, those hams he’s 
won at turkey shoots have made mighty 
good eating. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 


Do you believe selling experience is 
good training for a purchasing man? 


J. W. Summers, director of purchases, 
Courtland Laboratories (pharmaceuti- 
cals-biologicals), Los Angeles: 


“This can indeed be an asset. Hav- 
ing had selling experience, the purchas- 
ing man has the ability to ascertain the 
salesman’s integrity and readily recog- 
nize the difference between an order 
taker and a salesman in whom you can 
place your trust. Also being aware of 
the salesman’s problems, he would be 
a little more sympathetic and tolerant, 
which in turn is bound to foster a better 
supplier relationship.” 


J. M. Austin, director of purchases & 
transportation, Oneida Ltd. (silver- 
smiths) Oneida, N. Y.: 


“You bet I do! Actually, all buyers 
are selling themselves and their needs 
in their everyday activities. From per- 
sonal experience, my observations on 
sales training would indicate that it has 
assisted my buying practice by provid- 
ing confidence to ask questions and 
insist on results and by teaching me to 
see ‘both sides of the coin’ before formu- 
lating an opinion.” 


R. A. Douglas, purchasing agent, Bar- 
ber-Greene Canada Ltd. (conveyors, 
loaders, etc.), Toronto: 


“Yes, past selling experience broad- 
ens a buyer’s outlook—to better under- 
stand the seller’s point of view, to be 
more tolerant with salesmen—which 
all adds up to better buyer-supplier rela- 
tions. The experience of calling on buy- 
ers of many commodities and knowing 
competitive markets is very beneficial 
to the purchasing profession.” Select the gears you need from 
Ohio's handy catalog...over 2500 


items indexed for easy ordering. 


James Unice, purchasing clerk, City of 
Linden, N. J.: 


“Not only do I believe this is true Phone your order to your local 
but will go further and say selling ex- Ohio Distributor...they have local 
perience is a definite asset to the pur- — 0 . was 
chasing man. Understanding the sales- stocks in 50 major cities. 
man’s position and his problem tends 
to make you more patient and truly a 
better listener for the benefit of all con- 


cerned in making a purchase.” No need to wait . . . your Ohio 
gears will be shipped same day or 
next day delivery — faster if rush. 
A. H. Hofmann, purchasing agent, An- 


chor Supply Co. (awnings, tents, cov- 
ers), Evansville, Ind.: 


“It is good training, especially if a 
purchasing man sold for the same com- 


pany for whom he purchases. Depend- : : eos ° 
Sos cin ths peodinct, tho will endak UF taaat Top quality Ohio Gears cost less than competitive lines. They 


a few—if not many—of its component are available in a wide selection of sizes, bores and face widths 
parts. His previous contacts with cus- 


tomers enable him to know weak points in spur, bevel, worm miter and helical types, plus racks, sprockets 
on his products and to better apply value : 14° 

analysis in purchasing. Having been a and fibre genre. Both 141° and by? is f £ 
salesman gives him the inside track on the popular 20° pressure angle ree atatog 


how to treat a salesman.” é 
eT gears are stocked. For personalized Provides complete di- 
J. B. Hoon, P.A., Agricultural Chemi- 


‘ : mensions and engineer- 
cals Div., International Mineral & service contact your local Ohio ing data on hundreds of 


Chemical Corp., Bartow, Fla.: distributor today. off-the-shelf items. 


“Related, or prior, selling training is 
one of the most valuable assets the pur- Ohio also supplies “special” gears and speed reducers 
chasing man offers his employer. Knowl- 
edge gained therefrom can be the 
keystone to building better vendor rela- 
tionships. Requests for expensive and 


eer ra: OHIO GEAR CO. 


of vendors’ services that can improve his 1385 EAST 179th ST. * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
company’s products, lower its costs, and 


expedite deliveries.” 
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CONVENTION-GOERS Ray Gervais (I) and 
Bob Clarke discuss speech by Chester F. 
Ogden, Detroit Edison Co., after session. 


CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN Jack Fox (i), 
H. J. Heinz, Canada, Ltd., R. E. McKillop, 
Hinde & Dauch, Ltd., talk things over. 


HOW TO GET Ga ae 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE FROM 
YOUR POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


DRIVE 


4, 
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ACME Chain Drives deliver over 98% of the power fur- 
nished by the driving sprocket. There is practically no loss 
of ratio of energy between driving and driven members. 
They reduce costly production and maintenance time and 
are easily installed. 

ACME Chains are ruggedly built of hardened steel, 
heat treated according to specific requirements of each part, 
to assure long service with a minimum of maintenance . ... 
vital to maximum production. Be sure to get more for your 
chain dollar by specifying ACME Chains. They are avail- 
able in all sizes from 14” pitch to 214” pitch. 


Call your nearest ACME CHAIN Distributor. He has 
the full cooperation of our Engineering Department. 


Write Dept. 1-L, 

for new 100-page 
illustrated technical 
catalog including new 
engineering section 
showing 36 methods of 
chain adjustments. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPLETE LINE OF ROLLER CHAINS AND SPROCKETS DOUBLE PITCH 
CONVEYOR CHAINS. + STAINLESS STEEL CHAINS CABLE CHAINS 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS STANDARD AND SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS 


Canadian P.A.s Emphasize Education at 35th Annual Meeting 


Detroit—The Canadian Association of 
Purchasing Agents will intensify its efforts 
to enlarge and sharpen the management 
and buying techniques of purchasing men 
in Canada. 

Alfred R. Oliver, elected president of 
the CAPA at the Association’s 35th an- 
nual meeting here June 1-3, said “the 
emphasis this year definitely will be on 
education.” 

Citing goals parallel to NAPA, Oliver 
told the 700 delegates attending the con- 
vention, “our education program has just 
taken hold, and we will see more educa- 
tional conferences sponsored by the asso- 
ciation, as well as workshop sessions and 
training seminars. 

Oliver, purchasing agent for Steel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., named these other goals 
for his nation’s P.A.’s in the coming year: 


@ RECRUITMENT. The new CAPA 
leader said his group intends to go all out 
for new members. “Lots more people can 
gain advantage from our organization 
than are doing so now,” he said. “We are 
going to make companies realize the ad- 
vantages of membership.” 


@ PUBLIC RELATIONS. Oliver said 
he is planning to set up a national public 
relations committee with a chairman 
whose specific purpose will be to “paint 
a real image of what purchasing is.” 

“In addition,” he said, “we expect to 
maintain the present close and friendly 
relationship with NAPA, the Purchasing 
Officers Association of Great Britain, and 
other purchasing groups throughout the 
world.” 

Oliver, whose home office is in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., called on Canadian P.A.’s to 
work individually and collectively on an 
industry-wide cost reduction program 
through increased efficiency. 

“It is necessary,” he charged, “to meet 
the low wage rates of foreign competition, 
particularly in Canada, because our popu- 
lation is small and per-unit production 
costs are high, especially in secondary 
ndustry.” 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Other highlights of the three-day meet- 
ing, sponsored by the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Essex-Kent, including 16 
guest speakers appearing in panel discus- 
sions and workshops covering practically 
every phase of the procurement function. 

Special workshop groups considered 
such specific industries as construction, 
petroleum, pulp and paper, and govern- 
ment purchasing. 

In a session on purchasing-sales rela- 
tionships, Frank T. Sherk, president of 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Ltd., told 
P.A.’s, “we have a rigid policy that every 
salesman who calls will be granted a 
reasonable interview. All suppliers are 
welcome.” 

C. C. Chauvin, director of purchasing 
research at Chrysler Corp., pointed out 
that value analysis programs don’t auto- 
matically mean increased savings. 

In an address entitled “Why Purchasing 
Research?” Chauvin told the group, “I 
observed one such value analysis group 
whose main functions were to ‘man’ a 
requisition desk, follow up on vendor 


NAPA Group Installs Officers 


New York—Elmer R. Johnson, 
American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., was officially installed as chairman 
of the Insulators of Electrical Conductors 
Buyers Group, NAPA, at a meeting last 
week. 

Other newly elected officers include: 
John R. Garvey, William Brand-Rex Div., 
American Enka Corp., secretary, and Tice 
Woodcock, the Okonite Co., subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Corp., treasurer. 

Raymond H. Marks, Cary Chemicals 
Inc. addressed the group on new develop- 
ments in the use of PVC (Polyvinyl 
chloride) in wire and cable applications. 
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claims, and do liaison work with engi- 
neering. There was not one technically 
trained person in the group.” 


COST SAVING IS VITAL 


Chauvin said VASCO groups such as 
this one have no value. “The inauguration 
or retention of a value analysis program 
must be justifiable in terms of dollars and 
cents,” he said. 

But where can a buyer find “the spare 
tithe” to do this type of analysis?” Chau- 
vin asked. “If this analysis is relegated to 
a spare type responsibility, automatically 
its importance is discounted.” 

Chauvin said that a well-organized pur- 
chasing research function should have 
“very tangible” evidences of its worth. 
And from a financial standpoint, he 
added, this type of operation in coopera- 
tion with the buying group “should con- 
sistently return many tangible dollars for 
every one spent.” He cited 10-to-1 returns 
as not uncommon. 


“This chart survey 
saved us work, 
time_and money!” 


“T used to order recording charts 
as frequently as we needed them. 
But not now. This simple survey 
helped me place a single long- 
term order for GC charts with 
automatic deliveries spaced to our 
requirements.” 


You, too, can stop fussing with lots 
of little orders, for lots of different 
recording charts, from lots of differ- 
ent suppliers. Send for a GC Chart 
Survey Form. Merely list chart 
numbers and the quantity you use. 
Return your completed Survey to 
GC and they will send you free 
chart samples for your engineers 
to check and a firm price for filling 
all your chart requirements. If it 
looks good you can then place one 
order covering several months or 
even a full year. GC will make auto- 
matic deliveries to meet your needs. 


In addition to saving time and 
clerical work, GC charts cost less 
because they are produced in such 
large quantities so efficiently. And 
their quality is guaranteed by GC, 
the world’s largest recording chart 
specialists. 

Start saving—and get quality and 
service. Write today for your chart 
survey forms. 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
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SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 


You can rely on Worceste 
to satisfy your stamp 


Worcester Pressed Steel has become one of the 
country’s leading custom stampers by concentrat- 
ing on a single objective — producing stamped 
metal parts right . . . more efficiently than its 
customers can. 

At the company’s Worcester, Mass. plant and 
at the Amarillo, Texas home of Presteel’s new 
Southwest subsidiary, Westprest, Inc. — you’ll find 
teams of specialists who can show you how this 
efficiency can help you keep costs in line and meet 
exacting stamping requirements. 


INSPECTION 


Presteel engineers offer you long, varied experi 
ence. Their field of operations covers many metals 


many forms, many uses and tolerance require 
ments. And back of them is Presteel service that 
includes everything from basic design throug 

manufacture and, if desired, finishing and assembly 
of stamped parts or products. 

Production capacity at Presteel is equal to you 
heaviest demand. The Worcester plant includes 
some 225,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing floor space 
The new Westprest subsidiary has 47,000 sq. ft. 


The Men and Machines to Solve Your Toughest Stamping Problems! 
eae cipetee = 
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Pressed Steel 


ng needs 


the largest metal stamping facility in the south- 
west. Presteel capacity assures not only a source of 
supply for large-scale needs, but supply dependa- 
bility. Records show a remarkable total of over 
90% of Presteel stampings delivered on the day 
promised! 

You'll find your part has a precedent . . . and 
your problems have answers... at Presteel! For 
information, contact your nearest sales represent- 
ative (listed on next page) or write to Worcester 
Pressed Steel Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Presteel’s Wide Range of Services 


Presteel saves money for many customers by 
supplying parts ready for use. Here is the variety 
of operations available to you. 


Production Assembly 

© Cutting, forming, or drawing ® Stacked Stampings 
metals* ® Soldering and brazing 

® Drilling, tapping, machining (all methods) 

@ Extra deep drawing © Thread rolling 

@ Annealing and pickling © Welding (all methods) 

Finishing Pius 


@ Painting and Finishing @ Testing 
© Plating © Redesigning 


Parts are packaged ready for your production 
lines, warehoused, and shipped to schedule. 


*Steel, brass, copper, zinc, aluminum, cupronickel, stain- 
less, titanium, magnesium, etc. 


NEW...in the Southwest. . 


.a major source of supply 


for custom stamping ...WESTPREST, INC. 


With the establishment in Amarillo, Texas of West- 
prest, Inc., new Southwestern subsidiary of Worcester 
Pressed Steel, manufacturers from San Diego to 
Memphis, and New Orleans to Cheyenne can take 
advantage of the production resources and engineer- 
ing services of the largest custom-stamping facility 
in this section of the country. 


Presteel® precision stampings will be produced at 
Westprest to the same high standards of quality and 
craftsmanship, and backed by the same range of 
services, that have won preference for Presteel among 
the country’s leading manufacturers. 


Formerly known as Speedy Mfg. and Sales Com- 
pany, Westprest includes also the adjacent Orna 
Metal Company. The new corporation will continue to 
sell the Speedy line of evaporative coolers, chamois 
rollers, and prefabricated duct — the latter under the 
Westprest name. 


Users of sizable runs of stampings will find this 
new source of supply meets a long-felt need in the 
Southwest for a producer able to meet volume require- 
ments, and with the experience and engineering 
capabilities to assist on virtually any metal fabrica- 
tion problem. 


There’s a Presteel sales representative 


in your area ready to serve you... 


W. Paul Moorhead 
HOME OFFICE 
Northern New England 


Folke A. Erickson 
HOME OFFICE 
Connecticut 


Wenning Company 
HOME OFFICE 
Rhode Island 


Charles J. Sauter 
124 Court Street 
White Plains, New York 


R. James Wilson 
7 Heather Road 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


R. A. Brand 
2919 Oleander Drive 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Walter J. Hansen 
Box 39 
Syracuse 1, New York 


Anderson W. Pollard 
75 College Ave. 
Rochester 7, New York 


Reece Geissinger 
1750 N. Highland Road 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 


Albert H. Dervin 
217 18th Street, N.W. 
Canton 3, Ohio 


Earl M. Hovey 
4346 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Bertram Bredy Co. 
6713 North Oliphant Ave. 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Robert V. Guignon 
501 Clark Avenue 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 


E. E. Warrington 
1258 Leyden Street 
Denver 20, Colorado 


Donald P. Strauss 
901 W. Vickery 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


E. B. Bradley Co. 
1205 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 


G. R. Marshall & Co. Ltd. 
82-84 Richmond Street, East 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Your port has a precedent at Worcester Pressed Steel Company 


WORCESTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


~ 


116 Barber Avenue, a = 


. 


Worcester 6, Mass. 


Subsidiary: Westprest, Inc., 523 No. Bivins St., Amarillo, Texas 


View of remarkable armor collection at the Worcester Pressed Steel plant 
in Worcester, Mass. Visitors from all over the world come to study this 


famous exhibit, which serves as a constant inspiration and symbol of 


craftsmanship for Presteel personnel. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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7s; 


10 gross per month. 


choice of language. 


At the beginning everything worked according to 
plan. Samples in the pilot shipment fitted the 
cameras perfectly, whereupon the purchasing agent 
phoned his supplier to “rush the rest of the order 
like hell.” As it turned out, that was an unfortunate 
What the purchasing agent 
meant was “rush the order for the first month”; what 


holes. 


the luggage maker took it to mean was “rush the 
whole order of 15,000 cases.” 

This misunderstanding wouldn’t have made any 
difference except that after the first month of new 
model production, the camera manufacturer decided 
to change the position of two carrying strap eye- 
This required the cases to be cut a little 
differently. But by the time the change in specifica- 
tions was issued to the luggage maker, most of the 
15,000 cases had already been cut. 

“Who told you to run that far ahead?” demanded 
the purchasing agent. “The contract called for 10 
gross a month. We’re willing to accept one month’s 
supply, but no more.” 

“When you told me to rush the order you were 
amending the contract,” answered the supplier. “We 


How Would You Settle This Supplier Dispute? 


The purchasing agent for a photographic equip- 
ment company contracted last year with a leather 
goods firm for the manufacture of 15,000 camera 
cases to fit a new 35 millimeter camera his company 
was bringing out. Price and quality were specified, 
and it was agreed that after a sample shipment of a 
few dozen was approved, deliveries were to proceed 
from the supplier to the manufacturer at the rate of 


So instead of going 


can fix these cases to meet your new specifications, 
but that will cost you extra.” 

So far, there was nothing particularly unusual 
about the situation. No matter how carefully a con- 
tract is drawn, there is always a chance that buyer 
and seller will not see their obligations in the same 
light. But this case was different from many in at 
least one respect. Each side wanted a quick and 
inexpensive decision as to who was right, and both 
wanted to avoid the kind of litigation that would 
have embittered relations for the future. 


supplier turned to a non-profit organization that 
exists for the sole purpose of settling business dis- 
putes. Read the story below to see how the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association helped. 


to court, the P.A. and his 


AAA Solves Businessmen’s Hassles 
Quickly, Fairly, and Economically 


New York—The American 
Arbitration Association would 
like more P.A.’s and their sup- 
pliers to use its conciliatory serv- 
ices in the settlement of contract 
disputes. 

During the past year, the As- 
sociation’s three-man arbitration 
teams helped settle some 1,200 
hassles between buyers, sellers, 
and other business deal partici- 
pants. The disputes, all resolved 
out-of-court, involved everything 
from Christmas toys to multi- 
million-dollar construction jobs 
—and included the misunder- 
standing cited above between the 
camera manufacturer and his 
leather case supplier. 

The Association also handles 
many labor arbitration cases, but 
a growing aspect of its services 
is finding friendly, fair solutions 
to businessmen’s quarrels. 

Businessmen are finding out 
that arbitration is a lot cheaper 
than long, involved legal battles 
—and this explains the growing 
interest in this method as a way 
of settling disagreements. Other 
advantages cited: 

@Court proceedings may ex- 
pose company secrets to competi- 
tors; arbitration, on the other 
hand, takes place behind closed 
doors, is completely off the rec- 
ord. 

@ Disagreements often occur 
between buyers and vendors, who 
may still want to do business with 
each other. Arbitration can lead 
to an amicable settlement of their 
difficulties, instead of the hard 
feelings engendered by a costly 
court trial. 


A TYPICAL CASE 


Here’s how the technique 
worked out for a camera manu- 
facturer and supplier who became 
involved in a contract dispute 
(see box). Instead of rushing into 
courts, both parties approached 
the AAA with a “submission 


New PW Feature 


Learn how other P.A.’s and 
their suppliers have utilized 
commercial arbitration to settle 
contract disputes. In subse- 
quent issues, PURCHASING 
WEEK will carry case studies 
illustrating the advantages of 
this aspect of industrial buyer- 
seller relations. This new PW 
feature, compiled from the 
case files of the American 
Arbitration Association, will 
appear once a month. 


agreement”—a _ jointly signed 
statement in which they described 
the issue and affirmed their will- 
ingness to abide by the decision 
of three impartial arbitrators. 
The AAA immediately swung 
into action and within a few days 
had sent the disputants identical 
lists of 20 business and profes- 
sional men who were willing to 
act as arbitrators. The parties 
were instructed to cross out un- 
acceptable names and indicate 
an order of preference for the 
others. After this was done, it 
was a simple matter for the 
Association to select three arbi- 
trators (a department _ store 
board chairman, an attorney, and 
an accountant) who represented 
the mutual choice of both parties. 
All agreed to serve without fee as 
is customary in the average com- 
mercial arbitration case handled 
by the Association. 


JUSTICE WITHOUT LEGALITIES 


The arbitrators heard all the 
evidence and arguments in a half 
day. Both sides were represented 
by lawyers, but there were none 
of the legal technicalities that 
sometimes exasperate litigants in 
court. Applying their knowledge 
of business practice, as well as 
their understanding of the law 
of commercial contracts, the ar- 
bitrators rendered an award that 
gave the camera manufacturer 
most of what he wanted. 

The luggage maker was di- 
rected to alter the cases intended 
for delivery more than two 
months in advance, and a reason- 
able additional price to the 
camera manufacturer was fixed 
for reworking the next two 
months’ supply. Buyer and seller 
carried out the decision, as they 
had agreed to do. But even if one 
side had reneged, the award 
could have been enforced through 
judgment of a court, for federal 
and state arbitration laws en- 
courage and sanction this method 
of resolving business contro- 
versies. 

The case was closed about six 
weeks after the Association had 
been notified of the dispute. The 
cost to the parties—about one 
per cent of the sum involved— 
was a fraction of what litigation 
would have amounted to. In- 


direct costs were trifling, too. The 
lawyers did not need to make 
elaborate preparations; and since 
there was no possibility of ap- 
peals, expensive transcripts of 
hearings were unnecessary. 
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above has been repeated many 
thousands of times since 1926 
when the American Arbitration 
Association was founded as a 
nonprofit organization to en- 
courage arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes in private tri- 
bunals. To provide arbitration 
services, the Association main- 
tains a National Panel of Arbi- 
trators, consisting of about 11,- 
000 professional and business 
men in all walks of life. 

The Association usually points 
to its slogan—‘“Speed, Economy, 
Justice”—as the reasons busi- 
nessmen prefer to arbitrate their 
disputes, rather than litigate in 
court. But often the reason is 
more likely to be privacy. The 
good name of a company may be 
its most valuable asset, repre- 
senting millions of dollars in- 
vested in advertising and promo- 
tion. Arbitration proceedings are 
not open to the public, nor are 
awards reported in law reporting 
services, as are the decisions of 
courts. Thus, facts that might 
have an adverse effect on credit 
standing are never disclosed. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF PRIVACY 


The advantage of privacy in 
arbitration was demonstrated in 
another case, involving a nation- 
ally known cosmetic company 
and a supplier of raw materials. 
The cosmetic firm had developed 
a new brand of face powder, and 
shortly after it was put on the 
market complaints of skin erup- 
tions began coming in. The 
product was quickly withdrawn 
from stores. 

On investigation, the cosmetic 
company concluded that the sup- 
plier had shipped a small amount 
of adulterated material. The sup- 
plier denied this, and answered 
that the fault lay with the manu- 
facturer, who had not exercised 
due caution in processing the ma- 
terial. If such a case had gone to 
court, the victory for either side 
could have been an empty one, 
for it would have encouraged 
lawsuits by consumers who could 
claim to have been injured. 

Another case submitted to ar- 
bitration illustrates the con- 
venience of settling disputes by 
this method. An Ohio toy manu- 
facturer, who couldn’t agree with 
his New York jobber on how a 
certain item was to be promoted 
and distributed, arranged for an 
arbitration hearing in New York 
toward the end of March when 
he would be on the East Coast 


The described 


experience 


ARBITRATION BOARD IN ACTION: Three arbitrators (left) hear vendor's 
witness give his side of dispute over communications equipment on 
table. Buyers (seated, right) will present their viewpoint on matter, too. 


That saved 
money. 
Businessmen who face indefi- 
nite delay before a dispute goes 
before the courts may. agree to 
withdraw the action and arbitrate 
instead—as the camera and lug- 
gage manufacturer did in the first 
example cited. The “submission 
agreement” is one way of initiat- 
ing arbitration. But the best way, 
according to the AAA, is for 
parties to provide for arbitration 
in advance—when the - sales 
agreement is first negotiated. A 
typical arbitration clause reads: 
“Any controversy or claim 
arising out of or relating to this 
contract, or the breach thereof, 
shall be settled by arbitration in 
accordance with the Rules of the 
American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, and judgment upon the 
award rendered by the Arbitra- 
tor(s) may be entered in 
any Court having jurisdiction 
thereof.” 

The agreement to arbitrate 
future disputes has a twofold ad- 
vantage. It provides a sure way of 
resolving differences, leaving 
nothing to chance when parties 
may be in no mood to agree on 
procedural matters; and it helps 
create a friendly atmosphere, 
which often makes it possible for 
parties to resolve their own dis- 
putes without having to invoke 
the arbitration clause at all. 


ARBITRATION AND THE LAW 

The American Arbitration As- 
sociation contends that aribitra- 
tion is not in competition with 
the courts. It likes to quote judges 
and bar association leaders who 
say that each forum of adjudica- 
tion is supreme in its own way. 
But from the point of view of the 
business executive who faces a 
particular problem, there is a 
choice of forum, and to that ex- 
tent, arbitration does compete 
with litigation. 

Perhaps the one feature that 


time, travel, and 


anyway for the annual toy fair. 
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tips the scale in favor of arbi- 


tration is that the arbitrators are 
picked men—often experts in the 
field in which they are arbitrating. 
Thus, when a dispute turns on 
the customs of a trade or a de- 
cision as to quality, the business- 
man—and the lawyer, too—finds 
it comforting to know that the 
fate of his case does not hang on 
his ability to “educate” a judge 
or jury, or to enlist “expert” wit- 
nesses. 

Members of the AAA’s Panel 
of Arbitrators are classified in 
about 220 major industry groups 
and some 60 subdivisions. New 
classifications are added regularly 
as new fields of specialization are 
created by American industry. 
Thus, the list contains every kind 
of expert—from actors’ agents, 
naval architects, bristle salesmen, 
sanitary engineers, supermarket 
managers, and pension actuaries 
to authorities on cashmere, al- 
paca, and vicuna. 


BY ASSIGNMENT ONLY 


One thing arbitration cannot 
be used for is dragging an un- 
willing party to the bar of justice. 
Arbitration is possible only when 
both parties have agreed to re- 
solve controversies in this way. 
The agreement may be expressed 
at the time the dispute arises. 
Or it may be expressed in ad- 
vance, through an arbitration 
clause in a contract. In any event, 
the Association will require a 
showing of agreement in one form 
or another before any services 
can be performed. 

Services of the Association are 
available in key business and in- 
dustrial centers across the 
country. In addition to its New 
York City headquarters, the 
AAA maintains offices in 14 
other cities: Atlanta, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 


Washington, D.C. 
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Collins Tape System Speeds Inventory Data 


Burbank, Calif. Collins 
Radio Corp. says it has developed 
a data communications system 
that can transmit business infor- 
mation over telephone lines “at 
the highest speeds ever achieved 
with commercial equipment.” 

The new system, developed by 
Collins Western Div., currently 
is used for inventory control by 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps be- 
tween Philadelphia and Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


3,000 WORDS A MIN. 


Collins officials say the system 
can attain speeds of some 300 
characters /sec., or 3,000 words/ 
min. Signat Corps purchasing of- 
ficers currently transmit a 2,400 
ft. reel of tape representing some 
25,000 transactions, each day. 
The supply data, when received is 
then fed to a larger computer, 
which updates inventory records 
and produces reports for the 
Army. 

“Before installation of the Col- 


Columbia-Geneva 
Begins Developing 
New Ore Facility 


Fremont, Wyo.—U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Columbia-Geneva ’ Steel 
Division has started construction 
of a new iron ore mining and 
beneficiating facility here. 

The new operation, scheduled 
for completion in late 1962, will 
supply pelletized iron ore to 
Columbia-Geneva’s integrated 
steel works in Provo, Utah, sup- 
plementing the company’s pre- 
sent mines near Cedar City, 
Utah. 


MORE EXPANSION 


In addition to open pit mining 
operations here, the company will 
build crushing and screening 
facilities, an ore concentrating 
and pelletizing plant, an extensive 
water storage and handling sys- 
tem, and loading and shipping 
facilities. 


Textron Electronics Adds 
Sixth Division to Roster 


New York—In a move aimed 
at expanding its electronics activ- 
ities, Textron Electronics has 
purchased control of Allegany 
Instrument Co., of Cumberland, 
Md. 

Allegany, founded eight years 
ago, manufacturers precision 
electronic measuring devices, 
transducers, and thrust and pres- 
sure measuring devices used in 
testing rockets and missiles. 

Acquisition of the $3-million 
instrument firm, which also pro- 
duces paper mill process control 
equipment, brings Textron’s di- 
visions to six. 


Diamond Alkali Expands 
Chlorine Products Plant 


Belle, W. Va.— Diamond 
Alkali Co. will expand its 
Chlorinated Products Div. plant 
here as part of a long-range 
modernization program. 

Work on the project, including 
enlargement of methyl chloride, 
methylene chloride, and chloro- 
form facilities will begin imme- 
diately. 
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lins tape system,” an official 
pointed out, “punched cards re- 
quiring 8 to 10 hours for trans- 
mittal of information and involv- 
ing several manual operations 
were employed.” 

The Collins system also can 
be used for transmission of 
scientific, military, and other in- 
dustrial information. One of the 
first instances of scientific use is 
the network now set up between 
Douglas Aircraft Corp.’s Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Santa Monica, 
Calif., plants. 


The Douglas data networks 


allow engineers at the company’s 
Charlotte plant to send missile 
design data problems on punched 
cards 2,200 miles over telephone 
line to the Douglas computing 
center in Santa Monica, where 
the answers are worked out and 
relayed back to the North Caro- 
lina plant. 

Present card volume is about 
20,000/day. Full capacity of the 
network is 100,000/day, and 
Douglas officials say the system 
has cut transmission time down 
from as much as seven days to 
less than one. 


National Gypsum 
Huge Complex for 


Lorain, Ohio—National Gyp- 


sum Co.’s $25-million Great 
Lakes complex, expected to yield 
enough gypsum building products 
for 100,000 new homes each 
year, was completed last week 
when National’s founder and 
chairman, Melvin H. Baker, offi- 
cially opened a new conversion 
plant here. 

Other elements in the gypsum 
complex include a plant in 
Waukegan, Ill., supplying the 
Chicago-Milwaukee area, and 


Officially Opens 
Great Lakes Area 


dock and loading facilities along 
Tawas Bay, six miles away, 
where a 100-million-ton gypsum 
deposit was discovered six years 
ago. 

The new deposit insured a 
steady supply of ore for the firm’s 
National City, Mich. plant, and 
caused the company to overhaul 
its distribution system by taking 
advantage of low cost lake trans- 
portation to supply building prod- 
ucts to the Milwaukee-Chicago- 
Cleveland areas. 


WINDOWS MADE POSSIB 


Advanced flash 
weld strength and water-tightness. 


Finished windows are loaded into freight car for shipment to National Homes 
from plant railroad siding. General Bronze supplies all painted aluminum 
windows for the home manufacturer's “Viking” line. 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL PRE 


General Bronze now producing 
Alodine-treated, painted Aluminum 
windows for National Homes 


A 
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‘An Alwintite picture window frames Alodine 1200S spray-booth equipme 
at General Bronze Corporation's Alwintite Division, as conveyor-hung windo 
are Alodized. 


welding techniques give General Bronze products greater 


General Bronze executives examine samples of Alodized aluminum extrus 
sections. Left to right: Works Manager, G. M. Keulemans; General Sup 


intendent, George Pruessner; and Purchasing Agent, Harold Heitzmann. 
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GE Prepares $2-Million Expansion 
Of Capacitor Production Facilities 


Ft. Edward, N.Y.—General 
Electric Co. has completed plans 
for adding a $2-million plant to 
its capacitor facilities here. 

The new addition will consist 
of a three-stage rolling mill for 
producing capacitor-grade alumi- 
num foil from “reroll stock;” 
auxiliary equipment for handling 
and storing; and a quality con- 
trol and test lab. Construction 
will start this summer, with the 
first of the machinery slated to 
be installed before the end of the 


year. Initial quantities of foil are 
scheduled to come off the line 
around the summer of 1961. 

Capacitor-grade foil has been 
a “specialty” item for aluminum 
vendors, because of its exception- 
ally high quality—it represents 
only 2% of the total demand for 
aluminum foil. GE Capacity 
Dept. officials believe the new mill 
also will make significant con- 
tributions to the quality of capaci- 
tors through the use of improved 
foil. 


ENGINEER works at the console of an advanced 500 h.p. dynamometer 
in Carter Carburetor’s new engineering, research and development lab. 


When General Bronze decided to create this new 
‘first’”’—a baked enamel finish on aluminum win- 
Hows—for the world’s largest home manufacturer, 
‘National Homes, it called on Amchem to come up 
ith the proper treatment and coating prior to 
painting and baking. The answer—a fully con- 
eyorized and automated Alodine 1200S pre-paint 
spray system. The results, as the General Bronze 
roduction team sees them, “the extra security 
and safeguard of a superior, durable finish, no 
‘ejects or paint failure, and not a single 
sustomer complaint.” 


PAST PERFORMANCE PROVED 


eneral Bronze had created an industry standard 
‘or excellence when it pioneered the use of Amchem’s 
Aluminum Etchant to produce a special luster-dip 
»ffect where aluminum finishes are specified in its 
ine. The constant uniformity and ease of control 
obtained with this process influenced General 
Bronze’s decision to use 
che extra safe-guarding 
yualities of Alodine in 
snreating this major new 
10me building development. 


Alodized and painted aluminum windows by General Bronze are 
featured in 1960 National Homes line. Other aluminum portions 
of National Home models are Alodine-treated for beauty, 
protection and long life. 


<@> ALODIN 
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PAINTED ALUMINUM 
BY AMCHEM ALODINE! 


(NOTE: Architects, developers and home manufacturers are call- 
ing development of painted aluminum windows ‘‘the major improve- 
ment that’s been made since the inception of that type of window.”’) 


Amchem’s special technical advisory service was put 
into action to help expedite the installation of 
General Bronze’s highly efficient pre-paint finishing 
system. Amchem engineers collaborated with the 
equipment builder to provide a virtually custom- 
designed system. Development Laboratory testing 
and pilot plant processing continue at Amchem 
headquarters in the search for even more efficient 
chemicals for a higher quality and product. 


FULL PRODUCTION CYCLE PLANNED 


General Bronze plans to use its Alodizing operation 
24-hours a day to provide trouble-free operation dur- 
ing peak periods. General Bronze is confident that the 
Amchem products it uses will enable this company to 
maintain consistently uniform results in line with its 
highest standards of design and workmanship. With 
exciting potentialities in store for painted aluminum 
windows, General Bronze now considers the possibil- 
ity of extending Alodine usage to other products— 
painted aluminum storm windows and sliding doors. 
Do you have an aluminum 
product? A pre-painting 
problem? Then you have a 
use for Alodine! Call or 
write for further details! 


Send for Booklet 
1424A describing 
uses of Alodine, 
the standard 
pre-paint and 
protective treatment 
for aluminum. 


Amchem and Alodine are registered trademarks of AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Detroit, Mich. * St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Niles, Calif. * Windsor, Ont. 
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Carter Opens Lab 
To Make and Test 


New Fuel Systems 


St. Louis—Carter Carburetor 
Div. of ACF Industries Inc. has 
opened a new laboratory com- 
plex in a move aimed at investi- 
gating and developing “the fuel 
systems of the future.” 

The laboratories, now in full 
operation, include . . . 

®@ Engineering. The functions 
of the new engineering section in- 
clude design, chemical and metal- 
lurgical testing, carburetor flow 
calibration, mechanical and elec- 
trical pump experimental engi- 
neering, and advanced research 
and development projects. 

®@ Experimental Laboratory. A 
carburetor experimental engi- 
neering laboratory will look into 
advanced applications of invest- 
ment casting, a process that 
produces a wax model and a cor- 
responding mold for transferring 
the model into finished metal 
casting. 

@ Indoor Desert. Carter has 
designed and built a_ special 
“climate laboratory” for carbure- 
tor and fuel pump research at 
temperatures up to 125 F. Cars 
can “travel” up to 100 miles/ 
hour in the hot room on special 
rolls that stimulate actual road 
load. 

In addition to the “desert,” 
Carter has also come up with an 
“arctic” testing room in which 
engineers conduct start and 
warm-up tests at temperatures as 
low as minus 20 F. 


United Parcel Gets Okay 
On Industrial Deliveries 
Within State of New York 


Albany—The New York State 
Public Service Commission has 
granted United Parcel Service, 
Inc., the right to open a state- 
wide industrial delivery service. 
The company, which for many 
years has been a contract carrier 
for department stores, will 
operate a 24-to-48-hour, door- 
to-door service throughout New 
York State at rates comparable to 
parcel post. 

To expand its service, United 
Parcel plans to build a $4-mil- 
lion distribution center in New 
York City, establish a prime dis- 
tribution center in Utica, and 
secondary centers in 26 other 
locations. 

Under the PSC ruling, United 
Parcel may accept packages 
weighting not more than 50 lb. 
or having a combined length and 
girth of no more than 108 in. for 
delivery to stores and factories, 
wholesalers, jobbers, hospitals, 
and laboratories. 


GSA Asks Bids on Depot 


Houston—The government is 
selling its San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot and Ammonia Works here. 

The property consists of 4,500 
acres of land fronting on the 
Houston Ship Channel. Included 
are manufacturing facilities for 
producing 110 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia daily. The facilities are 
currently under lease to the Smith 
Douglass Corp. 

Information, including  10- 
minute sound film on details of 
the site, is available from Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Ac- 


quisition and Disposal Div., 1114 
Commerce St., here. 
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CNR Official Hits Railroad P.A. 


Also Urges More Scientific 
Methods of Inventory Control 


Chicago—A Canadian Railways official 
chided railroad purchasing agents for not 
making full use of value analysis as a 
buying tool. 

E. A. Bromley, a vice-president of 
Canadian National Railways, also urged 
use of more scientific inventory control 
methods at a meeting of more than 1,200 
railroad purchasing and stores officials 
here. 

“Value analysis is still a much neg- 
lected aspect of purchasing and stores 
operations,” Bromley said. “Contrary to 
the belief of some that a value analysis 
program is complex, it is simplicity it- 
self.” 

The plea for more value analysis and 


tighter inventory control was made at the 
June 1-3 annual session of the Purchases 
and Store Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

The railroad P.A.’s, who represent lines 
in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico, partici- 
pated in a series of sessions covering a 
broad range of topics that emphasized a 
need for “value consciousness” in day- 
to-day operations. 


USE VALUE IS BASIC 


Bromley, who chairmanned the A.A.R. 
divisional meeting, also noted that “while 
price has its place as an indicator in the 
realm of exchange value, use value is the 
primary element of quality which comes 
into play as we make our buying de- 
cisions.” 

D. B. Jenks, president of the Rock 
Island Line, discussing rail management’s 
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Executive with a problem 


found the answer ina 


U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


This envelope has four special 
duties. It 1) delivers small parts 
to the user, 2) provides a business 
reply card with 3) a detachable 
and 4) 
gives the distributor a re-order 
card for his files. The envelope 
holds a polyethylene container 
and has a Krystal Klear® sight 
window. The pressure-sensitive 
envelope flap can be sealed, un- 
sealed and resealed a number of 


list of other products, 


times. 


Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- 
tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a 


book: 


‘*“HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


with U.S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’ It’s free . . . please 
have your secretary drop us a line. 


United States Envelope Company 
General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 
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expectations from purchasing and stores, 
said that “purchasing men should be in- 
cluded as part of any organization’s top 
management team, and this is particularly 
true in the railroad industry” where pur- 
chases of materials and supplies total $3- 
billion a year. 

“Thus,” said Jenks, “it is apparent that, 
where an industry deals in these astro- 
nomical figures, those in charge of pur- 
chasing can, according to their efficiency 
or lack of it, make a telling contribution 
to the company’s profit or loss.” 

General rail problems and activities re- 
ceived close attention in many of the com- 
mittee reports. C. H. Van Gorder, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, reviewed new 
uses of conservation and forestation tech- 
niques that are turning many areas of non- 
productive land into valuable timber 
stands. Van Gorder also reported that 
“railroads are actively working with forest 
products users in designing marketing and 
transportation patterns for establishing 
freight rates needed to bring new areas 
into production.” 


SCRAP PROGRAM EFFICIENT 


William S. Story, assistant executive 
vice president, Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel, reported “that of all industries in the 
nation taking care to collect and segre- 
gate all the scrap they generate so that it 
can be sold at a profit, the railroads are 
probably the most efficient.” 

Philip A. Hollar, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the A.A.R., pointed out that “rail- 
road management is determined to do 
everything possible to keep America’s rail 
industry strong and healthy and in private 
hands, despite encroaching government 
regulation and controls.” Hollar said the 
railroads can meet the transportation chal- 
lenge of America’s growth and national 
security problems without “mammoth new 
government crash programs.” 

The A.A.R. official maintained that 
present government transportation policies 
are not only “wasting tax dollars unnec- 
essarily but are also keeping the American 
people from enjoying the kind of trans- 
portation facilities to which they are en- 
titled.” 

Hollar pointed to four major points 
upon which railroads seek action in order 
to “clear away roadblocks preventing 
them from expanding and responding to 
the nation’s needs.” 

1. “More realistic” income tax treat- 
ment to stimulate capital spending for 
improved railroad plant, and relief from 
“burdensome” state and local property 
taxes. 

2. A system of adequate user charges 
to reimburse the government for tax 
money spent to provide and maintain 
highway, air and water facilities that ben- 
efit commercial interest. 

3. Railroad diversification to provide 
services by truck, airplane, and barge—in 
the interest of providing better service at 
lower over-all costs. 


Businessmen Invent 
Bottom-feed Unloader 


Memphis—Two businessmen here have 
developed an efficient bottom-feed un- 
loading device for handling everything 
from wood-shavings to mineral ore. 

The device is a hydraulically rotated 
turntable set in the bottom of any large 
storage silo or tower. As the disk revolves 
at adjustable speeds, the stored material 
can be unloaded at any desired rate, said 
Robert G. Jorgensen, vice president of 
Jorgensen-Burnett Manufacturing Co., 
one of the inventors. 

Co-inventor of the device is Walker 
Wellford, Jr., chairman of the board of 
J. E. Dilworth Co. A new company, Jorg- 
ensen-Wellford, Inc., has been set up to 
manufacture the machines. They will be 
distributed by Dilworth, industrial sup- 
pliers. 


's for Neglecting Value Analysis 


4. Freedom by all carriers, consistent 
with the public interest, to set freight rates 
and adjust services to meet changing pub- 
lic demand. In addition, equality of regu- 
lation should be extended to railroads in 
the hauling of agricultural and dry bulk 
commodities. 


BLASTS “OVER-REGULATION” 


Hollar warned, however, that “time is 
fast running out for the nation to come 
together with and arrest this chain reac- 
tion of over-regulation and over-taxation 
of railroads and government favor- 
itism toward competing forms of transpor- 
tations.” 

The convention closed with the elec- 
tion of Verl E. McCoy, chief purchasing 
officer of the Milwaukee Road, as divi- 
sion chairman. Frank J. Steinberger, vice 
president and general purchasing agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, was elected vice chairman of the 
A.A.R. group. 
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We have hinge spring torques from 3 in. Ibs. 
one butter tray door to 
15 in Ibs. on station wagon deck panels. 


Determining size and material of spring wire, 
length and number of loops, . . . designing 
both hinges and spring for best fit on the 
product .. . all these are examples of the 
hinge engineering service you obtain when 
you bring your hinging problems to Wagner. 
We have engineered hinges for every ap- 
plication from cigarette lighters to auto 
glove boxes and truck doors. Hinges from 
Wagner can be relied on for close stand- 
ards of accuracy. Available in all metals 
and finishes. Continuous hinges in any 
lengths; widths from 5%” to 11” and 
material thickness from .018 to .125. 
What we cannot deliver from stock 
. we design and make. Let our 
engineering department solve your 
hinge problems . . . we have been 
doing it for many manufacturers 
for over fifty years. Complete facil- 
ities to speed deliveries—produce 
at low cost. 


YOUR HINGE 
PROBLEMS 
are our business 
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E. R. WAGNER 
Manufacturing Co. 

4607 32nd Street 
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Railway Express 


‘Pups Hitch-Hike 


Rides on Inter-City Passenger Buses 


Joplin, Mo.—*“Bus Back” ex- 
press service, a new concept in 
containerized shipping, has been 
inaugurated on a daily basis by 
the Railway Express Agency. 

Railway Express uses 1'2-ton 
capacity “pup”  semi-trailers 
hauled behind regularly sched- 
uled inter-city passenger buses. 

Initial runs began on the 136- 
mile Continental Trailways route 
between Joplin, Mo., and Harri- 
son, Ark. Similar service is ex- 
pected between other points in 
the near future. 

When the bus arrives at the 
destination station, the trailers 
are picked up by express trucks 
for transport to local express 
terminals. Trailers are taken to 
the bus stations in the same way. 

From the express terminal, 


Ohio Firm Tests 
Plastic Body For 
Electric Trucks 


Cleveland—Cleveland  Vehi- 
cle Co., a delivery truck manu- 
facturer, will unveil an all-plastic 
vehicle next month that will, ac- 
cording to the firm, “put the 
electric truck back in business.” 

Officials of the company said 
the new truck, featuring a plastic 
chassis mounted on an electric 
truck frame, now is undergoing 
final tests at Electric Storage 
Battery Co. of Philadelphia. 

Cleveland developed its “revo- 
lutionary” delivery wagon with 
Electric Storage Battery and its 
subsidiary, Atlas Mineral Pro- 
ducts, which did the initial de- 
sign work: The body of the 
truck is made of plastic impreg- 
nated glass cloth, is light-weight 
and corrosion resistant. 

A spokesman for Electric 
Storage estimates the truck body 
“would stand up for 21 years” 
under normal use. 


New York Central Rents 
Forty Fork Lift Trucks 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The 
New York Central Railroad and 
the Industrial Truck Division of 
Clark Equipment Co. have com- 
pleted a rental contract that 
Clark calls the largest single 
agreement of its kind ever made 
between a railroad and a hand- 
ling equipment manufacturer. 

N. Y. Central will rent 40 
“Clarklift-40” industrial forklift 
trucks for three years. Contract 
price includes costs of mainten- 
ance and servicing of equipment. 
which will be done by Clark. 

Thirty-four of the units will 


get general freight handling 
assignments at the railroad’s 
Weehawken, N. J., terminal. 


The other six will go to freight 
stations in New York City. 


New Delivery Service 


Cleveland—Bolin Drive-A- 
Way Co. has launched a new 
automobile delivery service over 
the Indiana and Ohio Turnpikes 
using double-trailer trucks. 

The new service, still on a trial 
basis, will include daily round 
trips between South Bend, Ind., 
and Youngston, Ohio, five times 
a week. 
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shipments are handled for local 
delivery or are speeded on their 
way in the company’s 425,000- 
mile nationwide rail, highway, 
water, and air transportation net- 
work. 


The “Pup” semi-trailers used | 


in the initial Joplin-Harrison 
“Bus-Back” service have a two- 
wheel body that is eight feet long 
seven feet wide, and five feet 
high. 
rear and right side doors to make 
loading easy. 


They are equipped with ! 


‘PUP’ SEMI-TRAILER tags a 


ularly scheduled passenger runs. At destination . 


ns 


TRUCK picks up ‘pup’ at bus station and hauls to 
Railway Express terminal for local delivery of cargo. 


long behind bus on reg- 


Now available from your P-K distributor... 


PARKER-KALON 


the most complete line in the industry 


"“LONG-LOK 


When design and production specify socket 
screws with self-locking inserts...ask your 
distributor to show you the Parker- , 
Kalon line with the new Long-Lok ,° 


feature. 


P-K socket screws with Long- 
Lok inserts of Polycap, a nylon 


the need for lock washers or intri- ¢ 
cate safety wiring. They are ideal for “e 


use where frequent adjustment is a re- 

quirement ... for thread-sealing applica- 

tions... for extra holding power, even when 

subjected to severe vibration. 

e Excellent performance over a wide range 
of temperature. 

e No reduction in basic rated strength of 
the fastener. 

e Meets requirements of MIL F 18240A 
(ASG) and NAS 1081 specifications. 


call on your Parker-Kalon distributor for P-K socket 
screws with or without the Long-Lok insert. You can 
order either way and get speedy delivery of P-K 
quality-controlled socket head cap screws (1960 and 
1936 series), set screws (including P-K's new 
W-Point*}), shoulder screws, flat heads, button heads 
and pipe plugs. 


| ASK YOUR P-K DISTRIBUTOR FOR SAMPLES 
AND TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 862 
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PARKER-KALON the complete line 


PARKER-KALON, a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION, Clifton, N.J., sold exclusively through Industrial Distributors, 
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This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


JUNE 13-19 


London—The bullish mood of the British auto industry—treflected in the batch 
of expansion plans announced earlier this year—is being tempered by some nag- 
ging worries. 

A major cause of current nervousness is the success of U.S. compacts. The 
American small car is held chiefly responsible for the drop in British car exports 
to the U.S., which fell to 16,082 in April, compared to 21,198 for the same 
period in 1959. 

In fact, if the situation with compacts gets much worse, British Motors Corp. 
says it will withdraw its competing models from U.S. distribution. But it says it 
would make up the difference with its small cars, such as the Austin and Morris 
850’s, still in hot demand. 

While compacts haven’t made much of a dent in the British home market, 
bigger U.S. cars—which have no direct U.K. competition—have risen far more 
than anyone predicted when import restrictions were lifted last fall. 

* 7 2 

Tokyo—Japanese copper producers reduced their export prices by $27.77 /ton 
last week to a new price of $805.55/ton. The move was attributed to increased 
overseas competition. 

In another development on the Japanese export market, something new in the 


DON’T WASTE MONEY 
ON “DO-IT-YOURSELF” 
CABLE ASSEMBLIES! 


Buy ’em better—for less—from Macwhyte! 


¢@ Precision-made to the exact length, strength, 
and flexibility required for your equipment 

e “Safe-Lock” swaged fittings develop the 
full strength of the wire rope 

e Assemblies are absolutely uniform — right 
every time 

@ Can be given your parts number for easy 
reordering and resale 

@ Neat, trim appearance blends with today’s 
modern designs 

@ You know the complete cost — there are 
no cost variables as when assemblies 
are hand-made in a non-specialized shop 


SAVE TIME—SAVE MONEY 
Here’s a handy and helpful guide ~ 
for selecting, designing and 
ordering factory made cable as- 
semblies, Send for your copy 
of catalog No. 5601, to 
Macwhyte Wire Rope 
Company, 2900 14th 
Ave., Kenosha, Wis., 
U.S.A. 
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way of trade from the island empire took place when the Chu Itoh Co. signed a 
three-way barter deal with Fertilier, of Mexico, and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
of the U.S. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Itoh will sell $200,000 worth of steel 
machinery to Fertilier, which, in turn, will ship tungsten concentrate to the US. 
CCC will pay Itoh with surplus farm products. 

* . * 

Bonn—While American steel makers are working hard to avoid having to raise 
prices later in the year, West Germany’s biggest producer of hot-rolled wide steel 
strip, Thyssen Huette, has reduced its prices 4%. 

The company’s new list brings open-hearth quality hot rolled strip down from 
$134/ton to $128 while Bessemer quality is down from $121 to about $116/ton. 
The country’s second major producer, Kloeckner, of Duisburg, is expected to go 
along with the price reduction shortly. 

* * 7 

Dusseldorf—Officials of the second International Congress of Instrumentation 
and Automation Control say their 1960 fair, now set for Oct. 19-26, will be twice 
as big as last year’s. About 300 manufacturers are expected to show their wares. 

Other international trade fairs that American P.A.’s may want to visit while 
traveling in Europe this summer include: International Technical Exhibition, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, Aug. 23 to Sept. 2; and International Autumn Exhibition, 
Frankfurt, West Germany, Aug. 28 to Sept. 1. 

* o eT 

Zurich—Two important Swiss typewriter manufacturers have gotten together 
on one of those European deals which means merger—even though the word 
isn’t used. 

Paillard, S.A., makers of the famous portable “Hermes,” and Rechenmaschinen- 
Fabrik PRECISA AG., which makes PRECISA calculating machines, have signed 
an agreement “of collaboration in research, manufacture, and distribution, in a 
move. aimed at “strengthening the position of both on the international market.” 

* * « 

Essen, West Germany—No need to worry about radioactivity in drinking water 
anymore, says Krupp, builder of the World War II German war machine. 

The company has come up with a new portable apparatus that completely 
purifies radioactive water and makes it drinkable. The gadget, claims the com- 
pany, extracts all ionically dissolved substances from the water, while adding 
minerals to make it taste good. It'll do the same for milk, fruit juice—and even 
alcoholic beverages! 

* me * 

Hamilton, Ont.—Canada’s last remaining screen maker is fighting hard to stay 
in business in the face of Japanese imports. 

Even if raw materials were free, declared an official for B. Greening Wire Co., 
in a report to the Ministry of Finance, “we would be unable to compete.” The 
company, which is asking for some sort of government control over imports, com- 
plains that Japanese wage rates average $30/month, while Greening pays its 
workers an average of $381/month. 

¥ ° . 

Ottawa—wWith the whole world glutted with oil supplies, many industry sources 
here are trying to figure out just what’s behind the reported Canada-Soviet oil deal. 

Government sources confirmed last week that some Canadian distributors (as 
yet unnamed) are planning to import about $9-million worth of Russian gasoline. 
This would amount to about 60-million gallons at a cost of 15¢/gal. 

The government is said to be backing the deal because of the beneficial effect 
it will have on the new Canadian-Russian trade agreement. 

One oil company executive, at least, is hopping mad about the whole thing. 
Home Oil Co. president, A. Brown, Jr., declared: “From a Western Canadian 
producer’s point of view I find it hard to distinguish between Russian products 
and those of any other foreign nation. Any imports of crude oil or crude products 
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from whatever source . . . is not in the best interests of Canadian producers.” 
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ICI Cuts Prices 


London—Britain’s largest pro- 
ducer of nitrogenous fertilizer, 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., has cut its prices 70¢ to 
$2.80 long ton. 

ICI attributed the cut, expected 
to save agriculture industry 
buyers almost $2.8-million, to ex- 
pected sales increases and im- 
proved production methods in the 
coming year. 


Tubes Ltd. Expands 


Desford, Eng.—Tubes Ltd., 
subsidiary of Tube Investment 
Ltd., will double capacity of its 
ball bearing plant here at a cost 
of $8.4-million. 

The expansion, expected to be 
completed early in 1962, will also 
result in increased production of 
the company’s alloy steel tubes. 


Firestone Builds Plant 


Bethune, France — Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. has started 
construction of a new multi- 
million dollar tire manufacturing 
plant here. 

The new facility, only twenty 
miles west of Lille, important 
northern French industrial and 
rail center, is the company’s 18th 
overseas tire production plant. 
Company officials stated the plant 
will produce a full line of tires 
and tubes. 


French Develop ‘Secam’ 


Paris — Government-owned 
“Radiodiffusion Television Fran- 
caise” has come up with a new 
compatible color TV_ system, 
called “Secam.” 

The new system, successfully 
demonstrated recently at the In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers 
meeting in London, eventually 
will be installed as part of the 
inter-European Eurovision net- 
work. 

French RTF officials claimed 
that the Secam system will enable 
TV set producers to turn out 
comparatively low-priced color 
sets—perhaps as low as present 
day black-and-white receivers. 


Israel to Set Up PA 


Tel-Aviv, Israel—The Israeli 
Cabinet will go ahead with estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Port 
Authority to operate the country’s 
four major harbors. 

Establishment of the authority, 
which will be a self-supporting 
unit and will finance currently 
planned expansion, was made on 
the basis of a suggestion by the 
World Bank. 

The Bank has been asked to 
lend Israel some $30-million of 
the estimated $64-million needed 
for construction of the modern 
port at Ashdod. 


Big Order on the Way 


Tokyo — Matsushita Electric 
Co. has started shipment of the 
largest single electronics equip- 
ment order ever to be sent to the 
U. S. 

The $1.4-million shipment in- 
cludes 10,000 portable transistor 
TV sets, 15,000 phonograph- 
radio stereo sets, and 30,000 
radios and tape recorders. The 
purchaser is Delmonico Interna- 
tional, a U.S. importer who is 
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SPECS New AO 
Coverglas Goggle 


For the worker who needs impact protection over 
his regular glasses, this AO Coverglas Goggle 
(AO 325), does a real job. It fits 99% of workers — 
(we’ve tested it widely and know). The 50 mm. 
round lenses simplify inventories because that’s 
the size which is standard in all other cup 
goggles used regularly. The frames of black 
cellulose acetate are better looking than those 
on previous models. You'll find that the per- 
forated aluminum side shields step up ventila- 
tion considerably and they will not corrode. Stand- 
ard bridge is leather and adjustable. Also available 
with rigid bar bridge as 325B and with adjustable 
rigid bridge as 325R. For welders model of this 
goggle ask for No. 329. 
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Welcome Your Plant Visitors 
Thoughtfully with NEW 
VISITATION Safety Glasses! 


Eye accidents to plant visitors can be costly — and 
embarrassing. This new face formed spectacle (F790) for 
temporary and light exposures offers visitors comfortable, 
lightweight, optically correct eye protection. And the cost 
is very low — this is the thriftiest priced goggle in the 
entire American Optical line. Fits over personal glasses. 
Lens is .020” thick acetate — clear or green. Temples are 
clear crystal spatula types. Hand your visitors the F790 
in the scratch-free cellophane envelope. It’s good public 
relations — and good business! 

NOTE: Packaged in bulk in any quantity. 


Always insist on &) Trademarked Safety Products 


Your Surest Protection...AO SURE-GUARD Products 
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Yale midget king 

link chain hoists are the newest develop- 

ment in the full line of Yale lightweight e 
electrics. The versatile Midget King lets $ 
the operator pick up material not directly 
under the hoist itself because the durable 
alloy type link chain flexes in any plane. 
Easy to move and store, the Midget King 
can be operated for less than two cents a 
day. Hook or trolley models are available, 
in capacities of 1%, 4, 12, 1 and 2 tons. 
Hoist-and-load protecting upper and lower 
limit stops plus two brakes provide positive 
safety. Hardened alloy steel gears assure 
lengthy, economical service. Roller chain 
models of the Midget King are also avail- 
able. The complete line of Yale hand, air 
and electric hoists is ready for you — to 
accomplish any overhead handling task. 
Contact your Yale distributor listed under 
“‘Hoists” in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
directory. Or write for brochure #577H to ad 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Yale > 
Materials Handling Div., Phila. 15, Pa., _ 
Dept. MH2. Se 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 


facturing Company. Manufacturing 5 = 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San YA i z 
Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 
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Trucks - Industrial Tractor Shovels YA LE & TOWN E 2: 


Hand, Air and Electric Hoists. 


Industry News in Brief 


Fiber Tape Firm 


Chicago—A steel strapping 
firm, A. J. Gerrard & Co., has 
joined Chicago Printed String 
Co. in setting up a new company 
designed to take advantage of the 
growing trend toward use of fiber 
tape for packaging jobs. 

The new company, Fiber 
Strap, Inc., will produce a ma- 
chine for applying heavy duty 
rayon tape called Stur-d-Strap, 
which is designed to replace wire 
and steel strapping in packaging 
and bundling operations. 

The machine was developed by 
Chicago Printed String, manu- 
facturer of industrial tapes, and 
made by Gerrard. 

American Viscose announced 
last month (see PW, May 9, p. 1) 
it was introducing a rayon strap- 
ping material called Avistrap in 
a bid for jobs now being done 
by conventional metal strapping. 


Anken Buys 


Philadelphia—Anken Chemi- 
cal & Film Corp. intends to buy 
part of the photo records section 
of Remington Rand, division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., in a move to 
supplement and expand its sales 
of sensitized photographic papers 
and film. 

The purchase will be financed 
through a new stock issue. 


Alcoa Package 


Pittsburgh—Aluminum Co. of 
America has developed a new 
package for electrical conductor 
redraw rod, designed to cut the 
costs of coil handling for elec- 
trical wire and cable manufac- 
turers. 

The new package is a 5,000 
Ib. reel-wound coil. Alcoa be- 
lieves the large coil will save 
costs and cut down time by re- 
quiring fewer coil changes. It 
also will contribute to welding 
economies from fewer welds and 
less end scrap, a spokesman said. 

Both electrical conductor and 
5005 alloy .375 inch diameter 
redraw will be available in the 
new form, which measures 65” 
O.D., 30” I.D. and 28” traverse. 


H & H Doubles Size 


Norristown, Pa.—H & H Ma- 
chine Co., here, is doubling the 
size of its manufacturing facili- 
ties in a expansion program ex- 
pected to be completed next 
month. 

The company specializes in the 
design, tooling and fabrication of 
small precision tubular parts. 


Butyl Rubber Output 
Rising 

Houston—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. will increase the butyl 
rubber output of its refinery at 
Baytown, Tex., from 125-million 
Ib. to 170-million lb. by the 
second quarter of next year. 

The company recently ex- 
panded its Baton Rouge, La., 
facilities to produce an additional 
44-million Ib. 


Teco Plastics Starts Up 


Los Angeles—Teco, Inc. has 
begun operations in its new Plas- 
tics Division. First product off 
the assembly line is a new plas- 
tic modular airplane seat. 

The company will fabricate 
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its own thermoplastic trim for 
conventional seats and will con- 
duct extensive development stud- 
ies on uses of plastics for such 
applications as aircraft seating 
trays, arm rests and side seating 
panels. 


Smelter Begins 
Operations 


Evansville, Ind. — Aluminum 
Co. of America has started up 
an $80-million smelter at War- 
rick. 

The modern works, located 18 


miles from here on the Ohio 
River, initially is operating one 
of five potlines, with a capacity 
to produce 35,000 tons of alu- 
minum annually. 

Total capacity of the plant 
will be 175,000 tons but will not 
be brought into operation until 
market demands additional out- 
put. 


Bulldog Plant Opens 


Redding, Calif.— Bulldog Pal- 
let Co. has opened a new plant 
for pre-cutting lumber used in 


the firm’s manufacturing opera- 
tions in San Francisco and 
Newark, Calif. 

The lumber is pre-cut in the 
plant and is ready for assembly 
into wooden pallets and bins. 
The company plans to open an- 
other manufacturing facility in 
San Jose by the end of the year. 


Paper Firm Expands 


San Francisco — Specialty 
Papers Co. will expand its print- 
ing and paper converting facili- 
ties with a new $250,000 manu- 
facturing and office building in 
South San Francisco Industrial 
Park. 

The new plant will serve West 


Coast customers and will supple- 
ment the firm’s main plant in 
Dayton, Ohio. The company 
specializes in packaging and 
wrapping paper for food. 


Porter Gets Paint 
Company 


Pittsburgh—H. K. Porter, Inc. 
has acquired the assets of Allied 
Paint Manufacturing Co., Tulsa, 
and has absorbed it into its Paint 
Division. 

Purchase of Allied follows 
the January acquisition of The 
Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Porter plans to in- 
crease the Tulsa works output. 


drawing board 


We can 
investment cast 
it for you 


ounces or as much as 100 pounds . 
can investment cast it. It makes no difference 
what the metal or alloy is. We cast all castable 
materials, ferrous and non-ferrous, including 
magnesium. So now you can reap the benefits of 
investment casting in the broadest range of 
part sizes, weights and materials ever. Benefits 
like freedom to specify the best possible metal 
for the job... sharply reduced production costs 


Machine the simple... cast the complex 
A complete service from design through tooling, 


production and finish machining. Seventy-one 
engineering representatives from coast to coast. 


PLANTS IN BROOKLYN, N. Y.; 


Today, no matter how large the part on your 


. whether it weighs a few 
. . Arwood 


+ 


TILTON, N. H.; 
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GROTON, CONN.; 


WHETHER YOUR PART IS TINY... 
OR WEIGHS 100 POUNDS... 


| RISES ap 


on complex shapes . . . quick, inexpensive tool- 
ing in design development work. 

Add to these the advantage of having a single 
casting source for all your investment cast parts, 


both large and small. 


Our five foundries can give you the metal 
you need, the shape you need, and the quantity 
you need, from a few design prototypes to many 


thousands. 


Write for your free copy of our 44-page book- 
let, “Practical Guide to Investment Casting.” 


-arwood -© 


ARWOOD CORPORATION - 328 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York 


LOS ANGELES AND LA VERNE, 


CALIF. 
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[Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Fifteenth Annual Los Angeles Home Show— 
Sports Arena, Los Angeles, June 16-26. 


American Society for Testing Materials—An- 
nual Meeting & Exhibit, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, June 26-July 1. 


Fourth National Heat Transfer Conference 
and Exhibit—Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 14-17. 


American Chemical Society National Meeting 
—Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, Sept. 11-6. 


Fourth Annual Procurement Conference—Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 7-8. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA—Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Job- 
bers—Annvual Meeting & Trade Show, 
Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
16-18.* 


Previously Listed 


JUNE 


Canadian Chemical Exhibition — Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont., June 13-15. 


International Powder Metallurgy Conference 
—Biltmore Hotel, New York, June 13-17. 


National Inventions & New Products Con- 
ference & Exhibition—Cleveland Engineering 
& Scientific Center, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
20-24. 


JULY 


Western Packaging & Materials Handling 
Exposition—Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, July 19-21. 


AUGUST 


Western Electronics Show and Convention— 
Ambassador Hotel & Memorial Sports Arena, 
Los Angeles, Aug. 23-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Production Engineering Show—National Ma- 
chine Tools Builders Assn., Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


2nd Coliseum Machinery Show—Chicago 
Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 7-15. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—14th Trade 
Show, Trade Show Building, New York, Sept. 
18-20. 


Steel Founders Society of America—Fall 
meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Sept. 18-20. 


Instrument-Automation Conference & Exhibit 
—Instrument Society of America, Coliseum, 
New York, Sept. 26-30. 


National Hardware Show—cColiseum, New 


York, Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA—The Hilton-Del 
Norte & Cortez Hotels, El Paso, Tex., Sept. 
29-30. 


OCTOBER 


American Textile Machinery Exposition—Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 3-7. 


NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY- 


WHERE? 


When you need parts, processing, assem- 
blies, we can locate new sources for you. 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has catalogued for instant reference 
by electronic methods, information about 
the production capacity of thousands of 
plants in the Northern Plains. This detailed 
information has been gathered and tabu- 
lated by the private gas utilities of the area. 
Upon receipt of details regarding your re- 
quirements, we will be glad to suggest pos- 
sible qualified suppliers located in the five 
state Northern Plains Area. 


For Accurate Information about the Manu- 
facturing Facilities available in the Northern 
Plains, write Randall Klemme, Vice Pres., 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, or call WEbster 7600. 
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SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


This Unique Service Is Yours...Simply For the Asking 


Tenth National Conference on Standards 
American Standards Association, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex., Oct. 10-12. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central 
lowa—Products Show, Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 


District 5 Conference NAPA —- Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 14-15. 


National Metal Exposition and Congress— 
Trade and Convention Center, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 17-21. 


8th District Conference, NAPA—Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 19-21. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—15th Annual Conference and Products 
Exhibit, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 23-26. 


National Business 
York, Oct. 24-28. 


Show—Coliseum, New 


11th National Conference on Standards— 
American Standards Association, Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel, New York, Oct. 25-27. 


IRON-GRIP 
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NOVEMBER 


National Business Equipment Exposition 
Memorial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 
1-4. 


12th Annual Serv-A-Show & Industrial Exhibit 
—Toledo Civic Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, 
Nov. 2-4, 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute 
Exposition—Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 2-5. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and committees 
interested in calling the attention of read- 
ers of Purchasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. The 
gathering should be one of interest to 
purchasing agents. There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meetings Cal- 
endar, Purchasing Week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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No nuts, bolts or tools needed when adjusting Equipto Iron-Grip 
Shelving. Exclusive steel stud permits 60% faster shelf adjustment 
on 144” centers. The more you load it, the tighter it grips, yet shelf 
may be moved easily. You can vary arrangement of drawers, 
dividers, or shelves to suit changing storage needs. Four uprights 
per unit allow units to be moved without disturbing adjacent units. 


Equipto Iron-Grip Shelving is immediately available from stock 


in all sizes, either open or closed, with or without dividers, 
bin fronts, drawers or label holders. Write today 
for complete reference manual No. 485; also free 
booklet “HOW TO SOLVE YOUR STORAGE 


PROBLEMS”. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


Edwin S. Ladley retires July | 
as director of Hercules Powder 
Co.’s purchasing department after 
18 years with the Wilmington, 
Del., firm. William A. Hoffman, 
Jr., assistant director of the pur- 
chasing department, will succeed 
him in the post. 


W. A. HOFFMAN, JR. 


E. S. LADLEY 


Richard J. Bender has been 
advanced from director of pur- 
chases to divisional vice presi- 
dent-purchasing for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Allen S. Ginsburgh was ap- 
pointed manager of Materials & 
Fabrication Div., Solid Rocket 
Plant, Aerojet-General Corp., 
Azusa, Calif. 


C. J. Quinlan has been named 
group purchasing agent for the 
Power Train Mfg. Group, Chry- 
sler Corp., Detroit. D. E. Brichta 
becomes manager of nonproduc- 
tion procurement for the group. 

Harry B. Proudman, Jr., for- 
mer assistant buyer for G. Fox 
Co., is now district manager of 
Stromberg-Carlson’s high fidelity 
sales in the Hartford, Conn., ter- 
ritory. 


J. V. DeMattei has joined 
Hudson Wire Co.’s Ossining Div., 
Ossining, N. Y., as division man- 
ager of materials. He had been 
factory manager for Atlas Sound 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. R. Bock has been advanced 
to director of purchasing for 
Pullman-Standard Div. of Pull- 
man, Inc., Chicago. He succeeds 
J. A. Kummerer, vice president- 
purchasing, who retired from the 
department after 47 years’ serv- 
ice. Kummerer continues with 
the firm as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Jack Harper, purchasing agent 
for Bergen Wire Rope Co., Lodi, 
N. J., has been made assistant 
sales manager, a new post. 


John H. Robinson has joined 
Remington Rand Div., Sperry 
Rand Corp., New York, as direc- 
tor of purchases. He was for- 
merly director of purchases for 
the Old Town Corp., Brooklyn, 
ee 


| Obituaries 


H. Dean Eyre, 39, purchasing 
agent at Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah, since 1953, died 
May 7. 


William Best, 60, steel buyer 
for Ducommum Metal & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, died May 8. 


Clarence W. Kelsey, who re- 
tired as purchasing agent of the 
Binghamton Savings Bank, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. in 1952, died 
May 10. 


Robert J. Jameson, 50, pur- 
chasing manager for Quick-Way 
Truck Shovel Co., Denver, died 


L. R. Walker, vice president 
and director of purchases, Erie 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., retired 
recently after 43 years of service. 
T. R. Stutzman, vice president 
and works manager, succeeds 
him. 


Alex N. Telischak has joined 
Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., as director of purchasing. 
He succeeds Floyd W. Curtis, 
who recently became a consultant 
of the firm after 38 years’ service. 
Telischak had been purchasing 


director of Thomas A. Edison 
Industries, West Orange, N. J. 


Joseph C. Warneck was named 
assistant plant manager and pur- 
chasing agent for the Wenatchee, 
Wash., plant of Keekuk Electro- 
Metals Co. 


Glen Welling was made a 
buyer in the purchasing division, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 


David H. Griffin, former pur- 
chasing executive, has been 


jjelected president of the Griffin 


Corporations, comprising Griffin 
Equipment Corp. and Griffin 
Wellpoint Corp., all of New 
York City. He joined the firm 
as purchasing agent and then 
served as vice president and 
treasurer. 


Henry J. Maubert has been 
named director of procurement, 
materials, and traffic by J. I. 
Case Co., Racine, Wis. He suc- 
ceeds Harry G. Barr, vice presi- 
dent, who retired. 


J. C. Paterson joined Ryder 
System, Miami, Fla., as director 
of purchasing. He had been su- 
pervisor of service in Interna- 


tional Harvester’s Chicago gen- 
eral office. 


John D. Moran was promoted 
to director of purchasing pro- 
graming for Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit. Richard D. Morrison 
moved up to purchasing agent 
for materials and services pur- 
chasing. 


Walter H. Hassler has been 
advanced to manager of materiel 
by Summers Gyroscope Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Earl S. Goodwin has been ap- 
pointed director of corporate 
purchases for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


May 16. 
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Extensive use of versatile Gulf Harmony oil in this electric 
range plant made possible a big reduction in the number 
of oils used. Shown in foreground is the hydraulic system 


where Gulf Harmony is used as hydraulic medium. 


Gulfcrown Grease, a Gulf E.P. Lubricant and Gulf Harmony 
oil keep downtime to a minimum on this 850-ton press. 
It turns out electric range bodies (flat) at the rate of 300 
an hour. 


At a large electric range plant, a Gulf Engineer set up a 
simplified lubrication program. As a result, the number 
of oils and greases was reduced from dozens down to 
only 6. Now, 3 oilers service the entire production line 


with its thousands of lubrication points. 


A rubber hose manufacturing plant has been following 
a Gulf-planned lubrication program for the past 10 years. 
Downtime has been reduced more than 30% on 300 basic 
processing machines and hundreds of auxiliary units, 


using only 6 Gulf greases and 3 Gulf oils, 


And so it goes. In plant after plant, Gulf has set up 
simplified lubrication programs that have helped to solve 
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In steel mills, Gulfcrown Grease E.P. cuts maintenance 
costs because of its ability to withstand high temperatures 
and extreme pressure. Here Gulfcrown Grease E.P. is used 


in the lubrication of work rolls and table rolls. 


Gear drives in this aluminum rolling mill are assured 
longer service life with Gulf E.P. Lubricants. In the mill’s 
hydraulic system, Gulf Harmony oil’s resistance to oxida- 


tion and rust preventive properties cut maintenance costs. 


Gulf. multi-purpose greases and oils simplify lubrication, 


GULF MAKES THINGS 


other applications. 


complex lubrication problems and reduce costs with only 
a few basic oils and greases. The most versatile of these 
outstanding multi-purpose Gulf lubricants are: 


Gulf Harmony® oil—ideal for hydraulic systems, air 
compressors, blowers, dryer-roll bearings, machine tools, 
electric motors, central circulating systems, and many 


Gulfcrown® Grease—a general-purpose lubricant for 


virtually any application where extreme pressure charac- 


teristics are not required. 
Gulfcrown® Grease E.P.—a superior lithium-base 
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W. D. Cowgill has moved up to 
general sales manager at Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Div., Cle- 
vite Corp., Cleveland. 


Howard A. Smith has been ad- 
vanced to national sales manager, 
Emerson & Cuming, Inc., Can- 
ton, Mass. 


Angus J. Gardner was named 
vice president for marketing, 
Packaging Div., Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York. He 
had been vice president in charge 
of sales for Rice Barton Corp., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Earl E. Hall has joined Colvin 
Laboratories, Inc., East Orange, 
N. J., as sales manager. He had 
been a sales engineer in charge of 
the metropolitan New York area 
with Trans-Sonics, Inc. 


K. Russell Knoblauch was pro- 
moted to market sales manager 
for the Industrial Products Group, 
Philadelphia, of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Vincent Young has joined 
Pacific Extrusions, Inc., Watson- 
ville, Calif., as sales manager. He 


In the World of Sales 


was formerly with Olin Alu- 
minum sales in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 


George Marshall was made 
sales manager of Airtron’s plant 
in Linden, N. J. Airtron is a divi- 
sion of Litton Industries. 


William S. Lake was promoted 
to general sales manager by 
Wayne Mfg. Co. of Pomona, 
Calif. 


Cecil R. Pickens has been 
named insulated products sales 


manager, Electrical Conductor 
Div., Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Sales, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


Edward Kaufholz has been ap- 
pointed director of sales for the 
Control Switch Div., Controls Co. 
of America, Schiller Park, Ill. 


Glenn M. Herring was made 
assistant to the vice president- 
sales, Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J. He will 
continue to direct the eastern 
sales district. 


George J. Noonan has taken 
the post of manager of sales with 
State Steel Products, Inc., City 


Gulf lubricants helped cut downtime more than 30% in 
this rubber hose plant. With Gulfcrown Grease and Gulf 


Harmony oil, this spiral flow mixer hasn’t had a mechan- 
ical breakdown in 10 years due to a lubrication problem. 


. 


Heavy bearing loads exist in these main bearings of a 
Banbury Mixer. Gulfcrown Grease E.P., a superior lithium- 
base grease, lubricates here with high mechanical stability 
which resists costly breakdowns. 


cut costs... 


RUN BETTER! 


grease specially developed for use where heavy bearing 
and gear loads exist . .. where shock loads may occur . . . 
where machine element action is oscillating. 


Gulf® E.P. Lubricants—a group of gear-drive lubri- 


cants with superior film strength. In many cases, one 
grade of lower viscosity can do the job of several mineral 


oils of higher viscosities. 


Perhaps these versatile Gulf lubricants can help cut main- 
tenance costs and simplify lubricant storage and handling 
in your plant. Just call a Gulf Sales Engineer at your near- 
est Gulf office. Or, write for product literature. 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Department DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Using Gulf Harmony oil and Gulfcrown Grease for critical 
bearing lubrication, this paper mill has logged 15,000 
hours without downtime due to lubrication. At the same 
time, lube inventories were reduced from 39 types to 13. 


Compressor units like these are protected against pre- 
mature wear and excessive maintenance costs when lubri- 
cated with Gulf Harmony oil. Units are also assured longer 
life and are kept free from harmful sludge deposits. 


of Industry, Calif. He had been 
with Vinnell Steel Co. 


E, Allan Hoppenstadt has been 
appointed sales manager of the 
International Div., Hewitt-Rob- 
ins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. He 
formerly was manager of the In- 
ternational Div., Fischer & Porter 
Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


Horace B. Glover was pro- 
moted to vice president for sales, 
Howard Refrigerator Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


Howard G. Hall, Jr., and Hugo 
Schnabel have been advanced to 
sales manager and assistant sales 
manager respectively of Interna- 
tional Paper Co.’s new corrugated 
box plant at Omaha, Neb. 


Dan J. Cantillon was elected 
vice president in charge of indus- 
trial sales by Ferry Cap & Set 
Screw Co., Cleveland. At the 
same time vice president William 
H. North was named general 
sales manager. 


Joseph D. Bianco joined Com- 
ponents for Research, Inc., Palo 
Alto, Calif., as sales manager, a 
new post. He had been plant 
manager, Hughes Aircraft Co.’s 
Vacuum Tube Products Div., 
Oceanside, Calif. 


Frank J. Kenney has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Lapointe 
Machine Tool Co., Hudson, 
Mass. 


William R. Riegel has been ad- 
vanced to manager of merchant 
and industrial sales, Specialty 
Products Div., Riegel Paper 
Corp., New York. 


Dean Wellington has been made 
general sales manager of Gilman 
Paper Co., New York. 


William R. Knowles has joined 
Hershey Metal Products, Derby, 
Conn., as sales manager. He had 
been sales manager for Precision 
Products Div., New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., New Britain, Conn. 


J. J. Dempsey was promoted to 
sales manager, Vap-Air Div., 
Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago. 
L. A. Dougall has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales and 
will continue to operate out of the 
St. Louis office. 


Angus Scott has been named 
Silicon Products sales manager, 
International Rectifier Corp., El 
Segundo, Calif. 


H. Kenneth Hudson was ap- 
pointed eastern division sales 
manager of Hallicrafters Co.’s 
Military Electronics Div. and is 
located in Washington, D. C. 


George A. Hart has been 
named vice president and general 
sales manager by the Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works of Alliance, 
Ohio. 


Fred Kutch has been made 
sales manager for petroleum and 
industrial products, Liquid Meter 
Div., Neptune Meter Co., New 
York. 


Paul M. Hollinger has taken 
the post of general sales manager 
with Sutorbilt Corp., Compton, 
Calif. He was previously with 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., for 


more than 20 years. 
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New P.A. Assn. officers include: 


UTAH (lI-r, seated)—C. B. Bartlett, 
Allen Steel Co., bd. of dirs. chrm.; 
G. S. Winegar, Salt Lake City Bd. 
of Ed., pres.; E. T. Lloyd, Beneficial 
Life Ins. Co., v.p.; (standing) W. L. 
Emmertson, Salt Lake Refining Co., 
nat. dir.; Keith Olson, Eaton Metal 
Products Co., dir.; P. W. Flandro, 
Litton Industries, dir.; R. W. Ashard, 
Zions, Ist Nat. Bank, treas.; A. C. 
Mauss, Utah Oil Refining, sec. 


> 


SOUTH BEND (I-r)—Harry Lenard, 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., Ist 
v.p.; H. J. Baker, U. S$. Rubber Co., 
nat. dir.; W. H. VanDerbeck, Na- 
tional-Standard Co., pres. 


Cruise Succeeds 
Harlan E. Cross 


In VASCO Post 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kenneth 
A. Cruise, newly appointed chair- 
man of the NAPA National Com- 
mittee on Value-Analysis Stand- 
ardization, believes purchasing 
men should be active profession- 
ally and has been the first to 
follow this creed. 

Cruise, material manager for 
the Kansas City Div. of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., succeeds Harlan 
E. Cross, purchasing agent, sup- 
plies, United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
in his VASCO post. Active in as- 
sociation affairs, he served three 
years as chairman of the Kansas 
City Assn. Standardization Com- 
mittee and four years as District 


The Norton Measure of Value . . . the true measure 
of savings on materials you buy for your 
production is the cost-per-piece produced. 


K. A. CRUISE 


3 chairman, Value Analysis- 
Standardization Committee. 

A past president of the Kansas 
Assn., 1959-60, Cruise’s extra 
curricular activities include 
articles for trade publications, 
addressing purchasing and engi- 
neering groups, and service as a 
purchasing instructor. 


Trenton P.A. Club Outing 
Sets Attendance Record 


Trenton, N. J.—Some 821 
purchasing agents and salesmen, 
engineers, and production super- 
visors—a new attendance high— 
turned out for the 16th Annual 
Outing of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Club of Trenton. 

Proceeds from the outing are 
used in awarding four-year 
scholarships to deserving students 
in the Trenton, N. J., area. Each 
year the club gives one $400 
scholarship ($100 for four years) 
to a student nominated by the 
Trenton High School faculty. 

Joseph Hottinger, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Div., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., was general 
chairman of the outing. 


Call your Norton Man — he has the ex- 
perience, the products, and knows how 
to save you money where it counts. 
There’s a Norton expert in the fields of 
— abrasives... grinding machines... 
refractories, 
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TRI CITY Purchasing Agents Assn. 
cited youthful P.A.’s for work in 


| Junior Achievement companies at 


its May meeting. The group pre- 
sented $25 U. S. Savings Bonds to 
six outstanding J. A. members in 
the Davenport and Rock Island-Mo- 
line chapters. Earl Collison, retiring 
association president, poses with 
the winners: (standing, I-r) Collison; 
William Bruenning, Jr.; Larry Stille; 
Terry Kramer; Clark Dehlen; Don 
Kalahar, J. A. Center Advisor; Rich- 
ard Marriott, J. A. Center Advisor; 
(seated) Jeffrey Nelson; Ronald Mor- 
gan; Donna Helwigg; Thobe; Garry 
Shouse; Maurice Debrackeleier. 


me 


Northern California 


San Francisco—Charles_ R. 
Murray, assistant general pur- 
chasing agent for Southern Pacific 
Co., has been elected president 
of the Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Northern California. 

Serving with Murray for the 
1960-61 term will be: James D. 
Hahn, University of California 
Medical Center, first vice presi- 
dent; Charles G. Hatcher, Moore 
Dry Dock Co., second vice presi- 
dent; Duncan Gregg, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp., 


You can 
roduce 


It is not how much you spend, but what you re- 
ceive for your money that determines a bargain. 


The economic truth of the above statement ap- 
plies to all manufacturing and is especially true in 
grinding wheels. 


There are cheaper grinding wheels than Norton 
wheels — and on the invoice they may look like a 
bargain. But if the wheels purchased fail to perform 
efficiently on the production line or incur produc- 
tion delays because of poor quality or misapplica- 
tion — a higher cost of production is the price 
actually paid. 


In brief, the true measure of grinding wheel value 
is not how much you paid for it — but how much you 
get from it. Here is what you can get from Norton — 

Norton Company gives you the most advanced 
research engineering and manufacturing facilities in 
the entire abrasive field — and you get this great 
scope of detailed knowledge on a personal basis — 
your Norton Man. 

Your Norton Man starts his career by spending a 
minimum of one year in a carefully planned train- 
ing course in the Norton plant and a comparable 
period of training in the field. The Norton Man has 
an average of 15 years’ abrasive experience in addi- 


buy 


greater savings 
than you can 


tion to the specialized training. He is the most 
knowledgeable man in abrasives that you can con- 
sult. He is your consulting abrasive engineer. 

He will make a free Abrasive Requirement Study 


Association News in Brief 


for you. This study lists the correct specifications 
for each abrasive job in your plant to assure you 
lowest cost-per-piece produced. He is also available 
for complete field testing on specific problems. 

For example, your Norton Man can increase pro- 
duction by pointing out ways to better wheel usage 
and fewer wheel changes. He has the widest selec- 
tion of grinding wheels in the industry to help him 
select the perfect wheel for new product grinding 
operations and improving your current grinding 
jobs — both at the lowest cost. 

Norton economy pays off in lower cost-per-piece 
produced. Call your Norton Man. NORTON 
COMPANY, General Offices, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Plants and distributors around the world. 


W-1973 


TENG 


ABRASIVES 


75 years of... Making better products...to make your products better 
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secretary; John S. Millar, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., treasurer; Reed 
H. Chase, Shell Development 
Co., national director; and Albert 
B. Marshal, Ducommon Metals & 
Supply Co., finance committee. 


Oregon 


Portland, Ore.—Matt Pouttu, 
purchasing agent for Armco, was 
the winner of the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Oregon’s annual 
Gaveliers award here. 

Charles V. Pearce, Osborne 
Electronics, was awarded the 
Sam B. Gilette prize for attend- 
ance and membership develop- 
ment. Both Pouttu and Pearce 
are past presidents of the Oregon 
Assn. 


Toronto 


Toronto, Canada—Howard G. 
Belfry, vice president of Alloy 
Metal Sales, Ltd., has been 
elected new president of the 
Purchasing Agents Assn. of To- 
ronto. 

Other new officers include: 
William A. Wells, Gordon E. 
Marshall and Chris W. Tugman, 
vice presidents; Jack Liddie, hon- 
orary secretary; Harry Weismil- 
ler, secretary-treasurer; Paul J. 
Campbell, Christopher W. Lusty, 
J. Ross McMurray, and Charles 
W. Witherell, directors. 

Past president Ian M. Young 
was elected a director of the 
Canadian Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents. 


Twin Port 


Duluth, Minn.—Carl E. Ek- 
man has been elected president of 
the Twin Port Assn. of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 

Other new officers are: Arthur 
C. Smythe, vice president; Frank 
Laskowski, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer; George Deemer, national 
director; and Russell H. Soren- 
son, association director. 


Chicago 

Chicago—Members of _ the 
Chicago Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation have elected Donald L. 
Harwood, purchasing director, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., as pres- 
ident for the coming year. 

Other new officers are: Harold 
A. Berry, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad, Ist vice pres- 


DONALD L. HARWOOD 


ident; Richard B. Berry, city of 
Chicago, 2nd vice president; Wal- 
ter Armstrong, American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, treasurer; L. R. Seen, Borg 
& Beck Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., secretary. 

Newly elected board of gov- 
ernor members include: James 
W. Fairbairn, H. M. Harper Co.; 
Stanley Hopper, Zenith Radio 
Corp.; Florence M. Hayes, Chi- 


cago Tool & Engineering Co. 
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New York—More and more 
buyers are getting together with 
their vendors to maintain and 
improve the quality of purchases. 

The quality reports—which a 
growing number of suppliers are 
sending to P.A.’s along with 
their shipments—frequently fur- 
nish the basis for such get-to- 
gethers. 

Careful analysis of the quality 
report can help the P.A. in the 
following ways: 

@Greatly reduce the cost of 
his receiving inspection. 

@ Provide a useful yardstick 
for comparing the quality pro- 
duced by competing vendors. 

@ Provide a common ground 
for discussing quality control 
with the vendor. 

®@ Furnish a firm basis for sug- 
gestions to the engineering de- 
partment to tighten or broaden 
tolerance specifications on par- 
ticular items. 

That’s why more P.A.’s are 
reading their vendors’ quality re- 
ports carefully, and insisting on 
such information from suppliers 
who don’t send it automatically. 

“In the past few years I’ve seen 
more and more of our compe- 
tition using quality reports—un- 
doubtedly at the request of their 
customers”, observes C. H. Sacks, 


P.A.'s Profit by Using Vendor Quality Reports 


methods and controls manager of 
Hunter Spring Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

But too many P.A.’s in his 
opinion, still file their vendor 
quality reports away without tak- 
ing full advantage of the informa- 
tion contained in them. 


QUALITY REPORT'S AIM 


The chief aim of the quality 
report is to determine whether 
the product comes up to pre- 
established specifications. 

In its most useful form, the 
quality report records the results 
of a sample inspection of the pro- 
duction run from which the ship- 
ment comes. 

Each item in the sample is 
measured for one or a group 
of characteristics—length, width, 
etc. The items are then grouped 
by frequency distribution—the 
frequency with which they occur 
in each measurement interval. 

For example, in a product for 
which a width of not less than 
2” and not more than 242” is 
specified, a random sample of 
1,000 items might break down to 
a frequency distribution of: 22 
items @ 134”; 223 items @ 2”; 
355 items @ 2%”; 380 items 
@ 2%”; 20 items @ 2%”. 

This is illustrated in the sample 
quality report at the right. Here 


MAIL THIS AD FOR Blockson Catalog of 


PHOSPHATES 


For handy BUYING GUIDE to every 
Sodium Phosphate and chemical listed below, clip 
this ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BLOCKSON 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Joliet, Iilinois 


Sodium Tripolyphosphate + Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate (Anhydrous) « Sodium 
Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphosphate-Sodium Tetraphosphate) « Trisodium 
Phosphate (Crystalline- Chlorinated - Monohydrate) « Disodium Phosphate 
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2,000 (brass 
or aluminum) 
and 5,000 (steel) p.s.i. 


Pneu-Trol Valves combine in a short, com- 
pact body, a tapered fine thread needle 
for extremely accurate air or oil flow 
control and a floating retro ball check, 
which permits full flow in the opposite 
direction. Retro ball floats in most sensi- 
tive position to seat, requiring only a 
slight differential pressure to fully open 
or close it. Check Valve and Needle Valve 
incorporate single function features of 
Flow Control Valve. All valves available 
in 5 female pipe sizes — Va" to %". 
Valve bodies are made from brass, alum- 
inum, steel or stainless steel. Attractive 
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Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
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JBELLWOOD (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIUIS 
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the results of a sample inspection 
of springs are recorded, and the 
frequency distribution shows 
how many pounds of pressure is 
exerted by each spring when com- 
pressed to one inch. 


INTERPRETING THE REPORT 


Experience shows that nor- 
mally an acceptable level of 
quality means at least 96% of 
items in any given lot fall within 
specification limits. 

Putting this another way, you 
would ordinarily expect up to 
4% of any given shipment to fall 
outside of specification limits—a 
net loss of 2%, since half the 
rejects can usually be machined 
down to acceptable tolerances. 

A P.A. who finds that his ven- 
dor’s quality reports consistently 
show a 4% or less rejection rate 
—and that this tallies with the 
results of his own company’s 
inspection setup—can cut inspec- 
tion costs in two ways: 

@ Reduce the samples of in- 
coming goods inspected, or, in 
some cases, eliminate receiving 
inspection entirely. 

®@ Route the quality reports to 
his company’s quality control 
section as evidence that they can 
cut down their inspection time for 
that particular item. 

On the other hand, if the 
quality report shows a high in- 
cidence of rejects for a produc- 
tion run, it’s like a red flag warn- 
ing that careful inspection is 
required for that particular ship- 
ment. 

If the purchasing firm’s inspec- 
tion results in a higher rate of 
rejections than would be expected 
from the vendor’s quality report, 
then the seller and buyer should 
get together to determine whose 
inspection techniques or equip- 
ment are at fault. 


DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS 


Ideally, the quality report 
would show most of the sample 
items—96% or better—falling 
between tolerance limits, with the 
greatest concentration at or near 
the center between minimum 
and maximum specifications. 

But if this doesn’t happen, a 
careful analysis of the item dis- 
tribution can indicate ways to cut 
down the number of rejects and 
maintain high quality shipments 
in the future. 

Here are some of the more 
common faulty distribution pat- 
terns—along with a _ general 
statement of what each might 
signify: 

@The distribution range can 
be narrower than the range be- 
tween specifications, but if the 
distribution is badly off-center, 
some of the items will fall out- 
side one tolerance limit, and 
many rejects will occur. 

If the vendor can adjust his 
production to center distribution 
of items, then the range will fall 
within tolerance limits and de- 
fects will be eliminated. 

© Sometimes the distribution is 
well centered but the range is 
greater than specification limits. 
In that case, a change in produc- 
tion setup, or better control, is 
necessary to reduce the range to 
within tolerance limits. 

@Sometimes the inspected 
items will fall into two distinct 
distribution groups, one with a 
concentration above the specifi- 
cation center and the other below 
it. Such a condition could result 


in frequent rejects even though 
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the range of each group is smaller 
than the specification limits. 

This suggests the possibility of 
two sets of tools, or of a change 
in process or material during 
production. Again, corrective 
steps can be taken and the num- 
ber of rejects reduced. 

@Sometimes a_ distribution 
with a narrow range, and well 
centered, has a few individual 
pieces exceeding specification 
limits. That might be due to 
misses by an operator or ma- 
chine, and should be easily cor- 
rected. 


SPECIFICATION CHANGES 


Occasionally rejections con- 
tinue to run high even after at- 
tempts are made to narrow the 
range of distribution through 
examination of production con- 
ditions. 

In that case—if vendors cannot 
meet specification requirements 
without costly changes in produc- 


NOTE: This lot would be of unacceptable quality with tolerances set at 


limits could be broadened to B-B. 


tion setup or materials—the P.A. 
can get together with his engineer- 
ing department to see if design 
changes can be effected which 
would allow broadening of the 
specifications for the item. 

The sample quality report 
above illustrates such a situation. 
The distribution shows that for 
the specification requirements A 
to A, there are 18 rejects out of 
109 items in the sample inspec- 
tion of the vendor’s run. 

That’s a 164%2% rate of rejec- 
tion—a quite unacceptable qual- 
ity level by normal standards. 

But if the specification limits 
could be widened to B to B, then 
only 2 out of 109 would be faulty 
—or a very low rejection rate of 
1.8%. 

Sometimes savings which are 
made by broadening unrealistic 
specifications can more than off- 
set the expense of closer toler- 
ances or other parts which have 


to be modified. 
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with one routing, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Six-thousand miles of direct routes, through- 
trailer service, and reliable one-carrier connect- 
ing service through the Mason and Dixon 


Be worry-free, route M&D. 


PPING DELAYS 


you today’s finest “Time- 


Saver” Service . . . fast, efficient, economical . . . 


one bill, one responsibility. 


. the 
Purchasing Agent's 
partner when 
deliveries are 
important!” 
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Borgward Plans U. S. Subsidiary; 
Jaguar Set to Acquire Daimler Co. 


Bremen, Germany—Carl F. W. 
Borgward, GmbH., kingpin of 
the Borgward Group of Borg- 
ward, Loyd, and Goliath, will set 
up an American subsidiary in 
Boston, to be called the Borg- 
ward Motors Corp. 

The new firm will handle all 
Borgward Group imports into the 
U. S., which have slowed down a 
bit recently because of the popu- 
larity of the American compact 
cars. 

At the same time, Borgward 
announced a postponement until 
late autumn of the introduction 
of its new 2.3-liter “Isabella,” 
unveiled at the 1959 Frankfurt 
Automobile Show. Production 
delays on the new car, scheduled 
to go into the market this month, 
were blamed on chronic German 
labor shortages. 


JAGUAR BUYS DAIMLER 


In another automotive devel- 
opment, England’s Jaguar Ltd. 
has arranged to buy Daimler Co. 
from Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., Ltd., for about $10-million 
in cash. 

“Our urgent need for expan- 
sion,” explained Jaguar chairman 
Sir William Lyons, “will be met 
by the acquisition of Daimler. 
Any planning for expansion else- 
where is for the time being un- 
necessary as the combined areas 
of the Jaguar and Daimler fac- 
tories exceed 2-million sq. ft.” 

Jaguar’s request to expand. its 
own Coventry plant had been re- 
fused recently by the government 
because of a new Whitehall pol- 
icy restricting industrial expan- 
sions to so-called “distressed 
areas”—far from the traditional 
auto center. 

Jaguar, which built 20,000 
cars in fiscal 1958, is believed to 
have expanded production to 450 
vehicles/week and is known to 


Auto Parts Maker Uses 
Airport Supermarkets 
In Drive to Speed Sales 


Toronto—An auto parts maker 
here has come up with an unusual 
plan to boost sales of its products 
— airfreight deliveries from 
“wholesale parts supermarkets.” 

Hayes Steel Products Ltd., has 
already set up two warehouses 
here and in Montreal, both only 
10 minutes from airports. The 
company intends to build other 
warehouses in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Winnipeg, and in the 
Maritimes. All will provide buy- 
ers with 24-hour delivery by air 
freight. 

“Motor vehicles are becoming 
so complex that no jobber today 
can afford to carry an extensive 
inventory of parts, especially for 
heavy trucks and off-the-road 
equipment,” said Hayes secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. S. Thompson. 

“Our warehouses,” he said, 
“carry 15,000 different parts, 
permitting jobbers to stock fast- 
moving parts and rely on us for 
others.” 

Hayes, which manufacturers 
clutches, axles, universal joints, 
propeller shafts, and other mov- 
ing parts, will connect each of its 
10,000-sq. ft. warehouses with 
teletype facilities. Each store- 
house will carry the entire Hayes 
line of parts. However, no body 
parts will be stocked. 


have expanded its profits by 
400% to $8.4-million. The 
Daimler acquisition will permit 
further expansion in the same 
area. 

The Jaguar purchase covers 
the Daimler factory outside Cov- 
entry, along with all plant and 
equipment, all stocks and work 
in progress, including cars, buses, 
and armored cars, as well as the 
Service and Spares Division. 
Jaguar will continue production 
of the current Daimler line. 


Japan Pushes to Weld Trade Link With Alaska 


Tokyo—A new Japanese drive 
to set up a solid trade link with 
Alaska got underway earlier this 
month, when the first shipload of 
Japanese steel arrived in An- 
chorage. 

The big push is a two-pronged 
effort, however—the Japanese 
are not only interested in selling 
to America’s 49th state, they’re 
also taking an active interest in 
developing Alaska’s rich mineral 
resources. Their activities along 
these lines include: 

@ IRON. While Mitsui Co.’s 
3,850 tons of steel were on their 


way to Anchorage, Fuji Steel is 
busily engaged in the develop- 
ment of rich iron veins near 
Haines, Alaska. Once developed, 
Fuji intends shipping the ore back 
to Japan. 

@OIL. Teikoku Oil Co., it- 
self an exporter, is sending over 
a survey team in August to work 
on a joint oil prospecting venture 
with Polaris, an American pros- 
pector, near Anchorge. 

© COPPER. Sumitomo, a large 
Japanese copper combine, is try- 
ing to get an interest in the 
Haines copper mines, where sam- 


ple diggings have shown a 15% 
copper content. 

®@ PULP AND BOARD. Three 
Japanese firms, Kawasaski, Yam- 
ashita, and Mitsubishi Marine, 
have brought a total of 50-million 
board feet of lumber and 12,000 
tons of pulp from Alaska to 
Japan this year. 

Import-export company offi- 
cials agree the Japan-to-Alaska 
trade route could develop rap- 
idly into one of the most lucra- 
tive routes in the world because 
of the geographical closeness of 
the two areas. 
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WHAT A GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THE 
“TOTAL VALUE” BENEFITS OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. 
HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 
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New Books 


McMurry’s Management Clinic, by Robert N. 
McMurry in collaboration with Ruth G. 
Shaeffer and Lawrence de Nevufville. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y., 207 pages. Price: $4.95. 

In light question-and-answer form, 
this book summarizes 89 management 
problems about people and at the same 
time presents basic management prin- 
ciples that can serve as useful guides to 
executives and administrators in most 
fields of business activity. 

What can you do to stimulate employee 
interest in the business? How can you cut 
down time-wasting details and red tape? 
What is the best way to tell a man he 
didn’t get the job? What do you do when 
you find the wrong man has been pro- 
moted to an important job? These vital 
questions and more are discussed in a 


joyment and_ considerable 


knowledge. 


practical 


The U. S. Industrial Outlook for 1960. Com- 
piled by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
312 pages. Price: $1.50. 

This book is a compilation of year- 
end releases containing background data, 
statistics, review of 1959, and prospects 
for 1960 for 89 selected industries. 

Some of the areas covered include: 
chemicals, containers and packaging, 
machinery and equipment, communica- 
tions, construction-building materials, 
metals and minerals, and plastics ma- 
terials. 


Aids to 


Purchasing 
Buyer-Seller Relationship 


Publication attempts to erase hazy 


manner that will provide both reading en-;middleground between buyer and seller 


For You, Mr. Purchasing Agent 


These Are The Fairbanks Products That 
You Will Be Hearing About From Your 
Fairbanks Distributors—This Month! 


SERIES 
“93” 


FAIRBANKS “LOCKWELD” 


The Casters without a King-Pin 


LOCKWELD construction 
brings savings to you because 
the major cause of swivel 
caster failures—the king-pin 
—is eliminated. Casters that 
will not swivel due to bent 
king-pins or a loss of ball 
bearings will no longer trouble you. 

Patented LOCKWELD construction provides 
stronger, easier swiveling, longer lasting casters in 
the single ballrace, regular duty, and double ball- 


SWIVEL CASTERS 


race, medium-heavy duty construction. Typical of 
the values found in Fairbanks line of industrial 


casters and wheels. 
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DART MALLEABLE IRON 
UNIONS GUARANTEED! 


\ For over 60 years every Dart 
Union has been backed by 
the firm guarantee—“If one 
should leak through we will 
give you two”—and less than 
1 in every 100,000 has proven 
to be faulty. Two bronze seats 


ground to a true ball and socket joint make a tight seal 
time and again without jamming. Darts can be used 
over and over again. Darts also available in all—iron 
construction. Sizes %”—4”. Rated 300# S.W.P.—%’"— 


2”; 2507 S.W.P.—2%"—4” 


; 600* W.O.G. all sizes. 


Getting the facts on these featured Fairbanks products is important to 
you, Because, like all Fairbanks products, they provide unique benefits, 
assure dependable trouble-free operation, And, all Fairbanks products 
are immediately available from Fairbanks stock carrying distributors. 


THE 


VALVES ¢ DART UNIONS « © TRUCKS © WHEELS 


Fairbanks :iwsu 


Executive Office: 
393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
520 ATLANTIC AVENUE 2600 S. THROOP STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


393 LAFAYETTE STREET 15 STANWIX STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


202 DIVISION STREET 
ROME, GA. 


FACTORIES—BINGHAMTON, N. Y. and ROME, GA. 


Sold through leading distributors in all principal cities 


Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


and suggests ways in which they can work 
more closely to their mutual advantage. 
Author D. K. Blake draws liberally on his 
41 years of service with General Electric 
Co. to discuss subjects such as value, 
price-volume-cost relations, and durative 
procurement value. Bulletin examines 
value from both the “value-in-use” and 
“value-in-exchange” aspects and covers 
inflation’s effects on value. Publication 
GET-3029 (36 pages) is available with- 


out cost from General Electric Co., 

Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

From the 
Manufacturer 


Molybdenum Specifications 


Discusses molybdenum mill products 
specifications. Covers unalloyed molyb- 
denum and Mo-0.5 Ti alloy billets, bars, 
plates, and sheets. Material specifications 
include scope, manufacture, chemical 
composition, finish, mechanical properties, 
etc. Spec. No. MFB-59-9 (22 pages) 
Refractomet Div., Universal-Cyclop: 
Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


Power Transmission Machinery 


Covers Dodge’s complete line of mech- 
anical power transmission equipment. 
Includes engineering drawings, dimen- 
sions, weights, prices, technical data, 
selection and application information, etc. 
Products discussed include speed reducers, 
conveyor pulleys, sprockets and chain, 
V-belt drives, flexible cushion couplings, 
etc. Engin. Catalog D-60 (468 pages) 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Tube Fittings 


Describes original equipment and re- 
placement tube fittings. Contains specifi- 
cation tables coupled with product illus- 
trations and dimensions. Includes pipe 
fittings, valve fittings, 2 or 3 piece straight 
thread flare fittings, tubing and accessories. 
etc. (118 pages). The Lenz Co., 330] 
Klepinger Road, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Perforated Steel 


Contains engineering data for complete 
specification of heavy-gage perforated 
metal. Covers applications of perforated 
steel as screens, strainers, dryers, sup- 
ports, food processing, electrical equip- 
ment, heating, etc. Includes directions for 
pattern specifications, dimensions, unit 


weights, materials selection, fastening 
methods, etc. No. 8159 (40 pages). 
Cross Perforated Metals, National- 


Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 
Blister Packaging 


Describes five basic blister packaging 
methods— stik-on, foldover, heat seal, 
skin, and slide. Discusses advantages of 
each process, when they should be used, 
and cost differences, plus examples of 
various products packaged in each of the 
five methods. (8 pages). Jackmeyer Corp.., 
253 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Diamond Wheels 


Gives information on company’s com- 
plete line of diamond wheels—data on 
available grit sizes and diamond concen- 
trations, wheel markings, prolonging wheel 
service life, net prices, ordering informa- 
tion, etc. Catalog MISO1. Abrasive 
Wheel Dept., Manhattan Rubber Div., 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. 


Circuit Breakers 


Describes 15 new 150-amp and 200- 
amp circuit breaker load centers. Contains 
specification on GE’s “twin” load cente- 
line extending from 2 to 40 circuits, 40 to 
200 amperes in flush surface and raintight 
enclosures. GEA-7071 (16 pages). Dis- 
tribution Unit, General Electric Co., 


Plainville, Conn. 
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Antioxidant 


Discusses Tenamene 3 as an antioxi- 
dant for materials such as lubricating 
oils, turbine oil, paraffin wax, motor and 
aviation gasolines, rubber, polyethylene, 
paints, etc. Gives information on indus- 
trial applications, physical properties, 
performance charts, etc. Bulletin # I-107. 
(16 pages). Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Welding Equipment 


Gives information on Airco’s tungsten- 
inert-gas welding process, plus accessory 
equipment, tungsten electrodes, and filler 
wires. Discusses advantages of this proc- 
ess, which includes manual, semi-auto- 
matic, and fully automatic equipment. 
Form ADC 709G (24 pages). Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., 150 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


for stainless stood 
STAMPINGS 


SPUN SHAPES 
CASTINGS 


AND FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELING 


Deep Drawn 
Stainless 
Steel 
Washing 
Machine Tub 


Do your operations call for 

deep drawn or spun stainless 
steel shapes? . . . for stainless steel 
eastings? . . . for vitreous 
enameled products? Consult Vollrath, 

a reliable centralized source of 

supply for metal parts or finished 
products—to your specifications. 


Complete volume production facilities 
are at your service in our 
progressive plant: tool and die shop, 
heavy presses, flow-form spinning 
machines, efficient polishing 
equipment, conveyorized enameling 
shop, and a modern foundry with 
machining and x-ray inspection 
for sand and centrifugal castings. 


For forming and finishing metal— 
any size, any shape—consult 
Vollrath, specialists in quality 
manufacture since 1874. 


Write today to CONTRACT SALES DIVISION 


THE VOLLRATH CoO. 
Box 611, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Phone: GLencourt 7-4851 
Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Political Payola 
Northeastern U. S. 


I noticed in your May 23 issue that 
the low bidder took definite exception to 
the “buy at home” policy of the City of 
Tampa, Fla. (“Low Bidder Blasts Tampa 
for ‘Buy at Home’ Policy,” p. 9). 

The action of the City Council in re- 
fusing to accept the low bid is typical 
of the waste of taxpayers’ money when 
buying decisions are made by politicians. 

One reason for requiring sealed bids is 
to protect the taxpayers’ interest and pre- 
vent the spending of public money for 
purely political or personal reasons. The 
taxpayer is being defrauded when the 
low bid is not accepted because of some 
fictitious or illegitimate reason. 

I wonder if Councilmen Lee Duncan 
and William Myers have ever thought of 
how long the City of Tampa could exist if 
“the shoe were on the other foot” and all 
out-of-town suppliers refused to sell to 
the City of Tampa. 

Apparently the city purchasing agent 
of the City of Tampa is not permitted to 
perform his proper function without po- 
litical interference. 

Sympathetic City Purchasing Agent 


Parts Numbering System 


Dallas, Tex. 
Your May 23 issue outlined some ex- 
cellent work in part numbering bearings 
by the ASA (“New Bearing Standards 
Code Represents Nearly 20 Years’ Work,” 
p. 40). However, the alpha-numeric sys- 
tem developed certainly is not in keep- 
ing with data processing needs of today 
and the future. 


| Follow-Up: Letters and Comments 


cedures Association international meeting 
in Toronto said that a “common language” 
is essential to our future business pro- 
cedures; and part numbers are an integral 
part of our purchasing business language. 
It is quite apparent that new part 
numbering systems must have the future 
and computers in mind so that number- 
ing: 
(1) does not exceed 15 digits, 
(2) is entirely numerical, 
(3) has no special characters other 
than a dash (—). 
I would like to see this accepted as 
the established way to number parts and 
supplies. We no longer can use the strange 
codes dreamed up in the past by engineers 
or copied from blueprint numbering sys- 
tems. 
Thos. Z. Ennis 
Manager, 
Purchasing Department Services 
Braniff Airways 


@ Do you second Mr. Ennis’ proposal? 
We would like to get your thinking on 
this matter, too. Just drop a note to: 
The Editor, PURCHASING WEEK, 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


TEXAS PANHANDLE ASSN. New officers are: (seated, I-r) Fred Townsend, Amarillo 
Hardware Co., 2nd v.p.; W. G. Hollified, American Zinc Co. of Illinois, pres.; Wayne 
Adams, J. B. Huber Corp., treas.; (standing) R. B. Hughes, Phillips, Petroleum Co., 
alternate nat. dir.; Ladell Pugh, Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., dir.; E. L. Donelson, 
Pioneer Natural Gas Co., dir.; C. W. Henry, Celanese Chemical Co., dir.; Jerome 
Stocking, Amarillo Supply Co., dir.; R. G. McCarthey, Jr., Vinson Supply Co., sec.; 
K. D. Reeves, Cabot Carbon Co., nat. dir. Not shown in the above picture is Curtis 


Barrett, Pioneer Natural Gas Co., Ist v.p. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on any 
subject you think will interest purchasing 
executives. While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll publish them 
anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow-Up,” 
PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


A speaker at the Systems and Pro- 


RANGE OF SIZES AND THREADS 
Here you see the smallest and 
largest hex sizes produced by 
Fischer with the finest and 
coarsest standard threads. The 
miniature is 4%” x %4” with 
0-80 threads . . . jumbo is 1.5” 
x 3%,” with 54-11 threads. 


SYSTEMS 


RANGE OF THREAD DIAMETERS 
Turned from 1%,” hex stock, 
these nuts illustrate variation in 
LD. obtainable in same blank 
size (depending on thread spe- 
cified). One is 14,” LD., the 
other only %4”. 


RANGE OF LENGTHS 
Both these nuts are 5%” O.D. 
with %,” thread diameter. The 
husky one is 54g” long, the other 
340”. In specific nut sizes, max- 
imum length is determined by 
thread pitch and thread I.D. 


— 


RUST-OLEUM 


aor 


RUST 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION +2591 
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OAKTON STREET + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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RANGE OF STANDARD TYPES 


In addition to hexagon nuts, 
Fischer also supplies cap (acorn), 
open-end cap, knurled thumb, 
battery and fixture nuts in a 
range of sizes with standard/ 
special threads. 


ODD SIZES, SHAPES & THREADS 

- are another specialty with 
Fischer. In fact, we have pro- 
duced more than 3400 different 
types of non-standard brass and 
aluminum nuts. What do you 
need? 


there’s no premium for precision at 


FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 
502 Morgan Street © Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


FISCHER IS THE LEADING PRODUC- 
ERS OF PRECISION TURNED BRASS 
AND ALUMINUM NUTS .. . TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS! 

Whatever your requirement, Fischer 
can assure you of premium quality 
ond prompt “on schedule” deliver- 
ies at competitive prices. WRITE 
FOR CATALOG FS.1000, 


8902-FS 


Cleveland Assn. Writes Guide for New Officers 


Cleveland — The Purchasing 
Agent’s Association of Cleveland 
has just published a complete 
“how-to-do-it” guide for associa- 
tion officers and committee heads. 

Brainchild of association Presi- 
dent William H. Conant, the 
40-page manual, is intended to 
acquaint all board members and 
chairmen of committees with the 
structure, policies, and operating 
procedures of the Cleveland As- 
sociation and to spell out the 
responsibilities and authority of 
these offices. 

Conant said the manual is de- 
signed to get new officers and 
committee chairmen over the 
problems of being new in office 
and of having to work with only 
a file folder full of unrelated in- 
formation. 


NEED FOR EXPERIENCE 


“In association work there is 
always the necessity for some 
kind of continuity in office and 
the need for experienced advice 
on special problems,” Conant 
says. “We hope this manual puts 
down in black and white what 
each office means, and offers the 
officer or chairman a framework 
of operations.” 

The manual is in loose-leaf 
form for easy insertion and addi- 
tion of new material. Conant 
says the manuai was planned that 
way to permit new officers and 
chairmen to add new information 
about the office, or to pass on 
experience he has gained from it. 

Each section of the manual is 


Aluminum Smelters Plead 
For Scrap Export Ceiling 


Chicago — The aluminum 
smelting industry has renewed its 
appeal to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce for export limita- 
tions following the disclosure of 
figures showing a 246% increase 
in scrap aluminum exports for 
the first quarter of 1960 over the 
same period last year. 

In a letter to the Department 
of Commerce, the secretary of 
the Aluminum Smelters Research 
Institute, Carl H. Burton, empha- 
sized that skyrocketing exports 
represented “a serious drain of 
strategic materials.” 

In response to a similar re- 
quest of ASRI last summer, the 
Commerce Department declared 
that “export limitations are not 
warranted at this time,” but 
agreed to keep close watch over 
the tonnage flow. 

Burton said the Commerce De- 
partment had testified on May 3 
before a House subcommittee 
that shipments in 1960 have been 
averaging about 11-million Ib. 
per month. But he said ASRI 
figures showed that aluminum 
scrap exports in March, 1960, 
totaled 15.2-million lb., 37% 
over the stated average and 
230% over March, 1959. 


Duty Suspension Okayed 


Washington—The Senate has 
approved a bill extending for 
another year the suspension of 
import duties on scrap iron, steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, nickel, 
and nickel alloys. The suspen- 
sion was to expire June 30. 

To the previously House- 
passed bill the Senate added three 
minor amendments, which now 
must be considered by the House 


headed by the title of the office, 
whether it is filled by appointment 
or election, the term of the office, 
and the direct line of authority. 
The scope of responsibility for 
that office is then described, 
along with specific responsibility, 
general policies, and recom- 
mendations on the job. 


APPLIES TO OTHERS 


This same form is applied for 
the board of trustees, and all 
officers and the 15 committees of 
the Cleveland association. 

President Conant says an ap- 


pendix to the manual is being 
prepared to give chairmen of 
social committees more details 
and references to past practices. 
The appendix will be ready by 
next September, when new offi- 
cers will take over. 

“We got all the past officers 
and chairmen to send in apprais- 
als of their jobs and make recom- 
mendations on it,” Conant ex- 
plained. “Then we took what 
the officers had sent in, edited it, 
and boiled it down into that 
standard form”. The editing job 
alone took six months, he added. 


| Canvas Purchaser 


San Francisco — The Bret 
Harte High School drama depart- 
ment staged a real-life vignette in 
which purchasing had a featured 
role. 

The department needed canvas 
to use for backdrops in high 
school productions, so the district 
superintendent went to Sacra- 
mento where a federal surplus 
sale was being held. 

There he spotted several crates 
with canvas poking out, and de- 
cided his search had ended. Not 
only would Bret Harte have 


plenty of backdrops, but the 


Is Fit to Be Tied 


whole Calaveras County Union 


High School District would be 


well stocked with stagecraft can- 
vas forever. 


Without bothering to check 


any further, the superintendent 
bid for 
umphantly returned his prize to 
Bret Harte, figuring the problem 
was solved. The drama teacher 
opened the crates and found that 
the school had gained an even 
bigger problem than it had started 
out with. 


the crates and tri- 


Anyone want to buy 572 strait 


jackets—cheap? 


before final approval. 
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call your local 
RAYTHEON distributor... 


When you need any 


electronic part in a hurry... 


where it’s sure to be on hand! 


—and at factory prices 
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Bg, Raytheon Distributors 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Forbes Distributing Company 
MG Electrical Equipment Company 
FAirfax 2-0449 
Mobile 
Forbes Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
Arizona 
Phoenix 
Radio Specialties & Appl. Corp. 
AL 8-6121 
Tucson 
Standard Radio Parts, Inc. 
MA 3-4326 


California 

Burbank 
Valley Electronic Supply Co. 
Victoria 9-3944 

Glendale 
R. V. Weatherford Co. 
Victoria 9-2471 

Hollywood 
Hollywood Radio Supply, Inc. 
HO 4-8321 

Inglewood 

lewark Electric Company 

ORchard 7-1127 

Los Angeles 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
ANgelus 3-7282 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Richmond 8-2444 

Oakland 
Brill Electronics 
TE 2-6100 
Elmar Electronics 
TEmplar 4-3311 

San Diego 
Radio Parts Company 

Santa Monica 
Santa Monica Radio Parts Corp. 
EXbrook 3-8231 

Colorado 

Denver 
Ward Terry Company 
AMherst 6-3181 


Connecticut 

East Haven 
J. V. Electronics 
HObart 9-1310 


District of Columbia 
Electronic Industrial Sales, Inc. 
HUdson 3-5200 
Kenyon Electronic Supply Company 
DEcatur 2-5800 


Florida 

Miami 
East Coast Radio & Television Co. 
FRanklin 1-4636 

West Palm Beach 
Goddard Distributors, Inc. 
TEmple 3-5701 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 
Graham Electronics Supply Inc. 
MElrose 4-8486 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 


RECEIVING AND INDUSTRIAL TUBES 


MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 
VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
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Major Steel Warehouses Slash Prices to Bolster Sagging Sales 


Chicago—Méaijor steel warehouses have 
sparked a new round of price cutting. 
Led by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, the 
larger steel service centers last week put 
into effect cuts in extras charged on small 
lot quantities of hot rolled carbon steel 
products, and galvanized and cold rolled 
sheets to meet tightening competitive con- 
ditions. 

A spokesman for Ryerson, the nation’s 
largest steel warehouse firm, said the re- 
ductions were “strictly on the basis that 
our competitors have done it before us.” 
Bargains in steel warehouse purchases 
have been blossoming for some time (see 
P.W. May 23 ’60, p. 1), but most of the 


larger distributors had refrained from out- 
right announcements that they were offer- 
ing reduced prices. 

Ryerson made its cuts effective as of 
June 1. U. S. Steel Supply immediately 
announced it would adjust prices on a 
similar basis. Edgcomb Steel Co. in Phila- 
delphia and A. M. Castle & Co. were 
among the other major firms that an- 
nounced they would follow Ryerson’s 
move in one way or another. 


ACT TO STIMULATE SALES 
Price deals on warehouse steel have 
taken various forms in recent weeks as 
distributors acted to stimulate sagging 


serving Key Markets Include 


Illinois 

Chicago 
Allied Radio Corporation 
HAymarket 1-6800 
Newark Electric Company 
STate 2-2944 

Maryland 

Baltimore 
Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
MUlberry 5-2134 

Massachusetts 

Boston 
Cramer Electronics, Inc. 
COpley 7-4700 


DeMambro Radio Supply Co., Inc. 


AL 4-9000 
Lafayette Radio Corp. of Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7850 

Cambridge 
Electrical Supply Corporation 
UNiversity 4-6300 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


Wedemeyer Electronic Supply Co. 


NOrmandy 2-4457 
Detroit 
Ferguson Electronic Supply Co. 
WOodward 1-2262 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
FEderal 8-7597 
Mississippi 
ackson 
Ellington Radio, Inc. 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
Burstein-Applebee Company 
BAItimore 1-1155 
New Mexico 
Alamogordo 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
HEmlock 7-0370 
Albuquerque 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
AM 8-3901 
iNew York 
Buffalo 
Genesee Radio & Parts Co., Inc. 
DElaware 9661 
Mineola, Long Island 
Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
Ploneer 6-8686 
ew York City 
H. L. Dalis, Inc. 
EMpire 1-1100 
Milo Electronics Corporation 
BEekman 3-2980 
Sun Radio & Electronics Co., Inc. 
ORegon 5-8600 
Terminal Electronics, Inc. 
CHelsea 3-5200 
Dhio 
incinnati 
United Radio Inc. 
CHerry 1-6530 
leveland 
Main Line Cleveland, Inc. 
EXpress 1-1800 


Pioneer Electronic Supply Co. 
SUperior 1-9411 

Columbus 
Buckeye Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
CA 8-3265 

Dayton 

repco, Inc. 

BAIdwin 4-3871 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa 
S & S Radio Supply 
LU 2-7173 

Oregon 

Portland 
Lou Johnson Company, Inc. 
CApitol 2-9551 

Pennsylvania 

Braddock 
Marks Parts Company 
ELectric 1-1314 

Philadelphia 
Almo Radio Company 
WAlInut 2-5918 
Radio Electric Service Co. 
WAlInut 5-5840 

Readin 
The rr D. Barbey Co., Inc. 
FR 6-745 

Tennessee 

Knoxville 
Bondurant Brothers Company 

-9144 

Texas 

Dallas 
Graybar Electric Company 
Riverside 2-6451 

Houston 
Harrison Equipment Company 
CApitol 4-9131 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 
Standard Supply Company 
EL 5-2971 

Virginia 

Norfolk 
Priest Electronics 
MA 7-4534 


Wisconsin 
— 
lectronic Expeditors, Inc. 
REgent 3-1755 
Green Bay 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
HEmlock 2-4165 
Menasha 
Twin City Electronics 
PArkway 2-5735 
Milwaukee 
EX-EL Distributors, Inc. 
Mitchell 5-7900 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
WOodruff 4-8820 
Milwaukee Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
GReenfield 6-4144 
Oshkosh 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
BEverly 5-8930 


DISTRIBUTOR PRODUCTS DIVISION * WESTWOOD, MASS. 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
YTHEON/MACHLETT POWER TUBES 


APTIVE HARDWARE 
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sales and unload some of their inventory. 
Steel buyers at major firms have described 
the warehouse market as “really dis- 
organized.” 

The Ryerson cuts took this form: 
dropping the $3 per cwt extra for items 
of 100-399 lb. and the $4 extra per cwt 
for items under 100 Ib. Extras for those 
quantities were pegged at $1.75 per cwt, 
the same as the item extra for quantities 
under 1,000 Ib. 

Warehouse spokesmen said the new 
price adjustments reflected competitive 
market conditions rather than handling 
cost reductions because the $3 per cwt 
extra charges already were actually less 
than the cost of handling items of that 
size. 

A Ryerson spokesman said its de- 
cision to reduce prices was caused by 
smaller warehouses which have been 
giving discounts “often surreptitiously” to 
obtain business. Major warehouse officials 
emphasize that their revised schedules of 
quantity extras will give them a “very lean 
margin of profit, especially in view of 
the current low volume of business.” They 
asserted that any further downward ad- 
justments in quantity extras without a 
compensating increase in current markups 
would put them in the red. 


EARLIER REDUCTION 


The reduction in extras marked an- 
other downward readjustment from the 
quantity schedules announced in May, 
1959, when extras in the under 100 Ib. 


Aeronca Takes Over 
Metalworking Firm 


Middletown, Ohio—In its second ma- 
jor expansion move within 90 days, 
Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. has ac- 
quired control of United Welding Co., 
formerly a division of Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp. 

“This is another step in our long- 
range diversification program,” explained 
Aeronca president John A. Lawler. He 
said the acquisition of an establised metal- 
working facility, such as United, will ex- 
pand the company’s commercial product 
lines and weapons systems for defense. 

In March, Aeronca took over Buensod- 
Stacey, Inc., of New York, a firm special- 
izing in custom and commercial air con- 
ditioning systems, and is now operating 
it as a wholly owned subsidiary. 


and 100-399 Ib. categories were slashed 
to $3 and $4 respectively from $6 and 
$9. 

Under the new schedule, Ryerson’s 
Chicago price for 100 lb. of 12 gage hot 
rolled steel will be $9.39, compared with 
$10.64 under the old schedule. Fifty Ib. 
has been reduced to $4.70 compared with 
$5.82 

An official of one large steel warehouse 
in Chicago further stressed the serious- 
ness of the new squeeze on warehouse 
cost. He said the cost of handling an order 
of less than 100 lb. actually amounts to 
$25, adding “these kinds of orders are 
nothing but a confounded nuisance.” 

Edgcomb Steel’s reduction affected ex- 
tras on quantities between 10,000 and 
20,000 Ib. In another type of reduction 
illustrating how warehouse prices vary to 
meet “local competition” Ryerson re- 
duced base prices in the Philadelphia area 
by amounts ranging from 25¢ cwt on bars, 
strip, and sheets to 35¢ on plates and 
40¢ on beams. 


Purchase 
ee 

for Profit! 

Specify Chicago Molded 


Babies . . . and mothers, too . . . love this 
attractive General Electric Automatic Baby 
Food Warmer. Each compartment is deco- 
rated with colorful molded-in Mother Goose 
characters. It’s molded in two parts, using 
tough, long-lasting melamine and with a non- 
porous surface that is impervious to bacteria. 
Here, again, CMPC solves a tough molding 
problem, provides top quality, and holds 
costs to a minimum. . . more evidence that 
you purchase with profit when you specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1020-3 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 


MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS 


produce hidden cost savings 


Less Storage Space 

One case of Turn-Towls 
goes as far as four cases 
of ordinary towels! 
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Less Maintenance Cost 


Turn-Towl cabinet control cuts 
towel consumption 50%! 


Write for the name of your nearest distributor 


AS 
Sulighoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
Subsidiary of Mosi Paper Mills Co. 


Venerable Foundry Firms 


PH \ownrtes have some rough competition Mechanized techniques mean a more reliable 

these days: the machine shop turning out product at a lower cost—assure you of getting 
parts on high-speed equipment, the plastic fabri- the same quality every order. Beardsley-Piper 
cator making components at hundred-a-minute (largest foundry equipment maker in- the country) / 
clips, the powder metallurgy producer compound- teamed up with an electronics outfit—Micropath, 
ing complicated shapes on big presses. How can Inc., to design the tape-controlled sand slinger in 

' the foundry meet the challenge? Automation is the photo at the left. This “first” in the foundry 

Tape controls electronic sand-slinger. the answer, say industry experts. business will be the forerunner of a system of tape 


Mixing sand is completely automatic with 
these electronic controls. Units such as 
one on the left (Hartley Corp.) obtain 
proper moisture content, mix in additives 
and deliver conditioned sand to hopper. 
Indicators in each bin signal mixing unit 
when sand supply is low. Moisture control 
costs $2,800, bond feeders range from 
$2,000, and level controls are priced at 
about $1,000 for a three-hopper system. 


SOPHISTICATED 
CONTROLS 


Epoxy plastic makes an inexpensive, and 
versatile foundry tool. In combination 
with fiberglass sheets, epoxy can be used 
to build up patterns and core boxes. Epoxy 
gun on the left sells for $57, sprays resin 
from throw-away cups holding 8 oz. to 2 lb. 
Epoxy gun can also be used in combination 
with metal fiber gun, eliminating need to 
cut and tailor cloth or mat on complicated 
patterns. 


IMPROVED 
PATTERNS 


Shell process is increasing in popularity. 
Much of the increase is going into high 
production, complicated castings (such as 
automotive engine blocks). High cost of __ 
silica molding sand (which is difficult to | 
reclaim) is deterrent, but some industry ex- 
perts think a cheaper phenolic resin is on 
the way. Machines—such as the one on the 
left by F. E. North America Ltd. ($8,000) 


—makes shell in about 45 seconds. 
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Blowers use shell process to turn out fin- 
ished cores at 60 to 80 per hr. speeds. Shell 
cores are ready for placement—need no 
curing or baking. Although they use less 
material than sand variety, shell resin is 
hard to reuse. Shell cores are finding wide 
favor for casting of complicated parts. 
Shaleo Corp. (whose unit is shown here) 
has models priced from $1,795 (6 in. part- 
ing line) to $16,950 (18 in. parting line). 


SPEEDIER 
CORES 
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Get Some Help From New Streamlined Aids 


controlled machines for this old-line industry. 

The operator rams a mold in the normal man- 
ner, while the magnetic tape records his motions. 
The tape then takes charge on subsequent molds— 
ramming each one in exactly the same manner. 
Changing tapes allows ramming various com- 
binations of copes and drags to meet changing 
production requirements. 


You won’t be seeing highly sophisticated de- 
vices such as the tape control unit in the majority 
of foundries for some time perhaps—but more 
and more casting makers are going for semi-auto- 
matic equipment. Automatic core making has 
come in for most of the attention so far. Shell 
and CO, curing are turning out complicated cores 
in a fraction of the time previously needed. 


Equipment manufacturers report that few 
foundries have been willing to replace still-good 
equipment although more automated units are 
available. But new installations are providing a 
showcase of what really can be done. The manu- 
facturers feel that the press of competition will 
force more foundries to modernize—use some of 
the available techniques shown below. 


Analysis of metal doesn’t have to take three hours or a skilled metal- 
lurgist. Direct reading spectrometers analyze metal samples in 40 
seconds. Results are read directly in per cent concentration from 
indicator dials—and non-technical personnel can learn to work the 
machine in minutes. Results can be reported to the melt shop in 
5-10 minutes, permitting fast additions to correct melt specifica- 
tions. Can also be used to type and sort scrap, inspect purchased 
material and analyze slag. Unit pictured is made by Baird-Atomic, 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass., and sells for about $30,000. 


Snap-Together matchplates eliminate the need for mold shifting. Each of 
the plates has alternately tapered teeth and cavities that line up with the 
opposite plate to give a perfect match. The teeth are located inside the flask 
line so that cope and drag molds will match perfectly after they are ram- 
med. These plates are used extensively with insert type pattern. In these 
mounts an insert plate containing the pattern is changed rather than the 
entire matchplate. “Mold Lock” matchplates are available from the PMS 
Co, in Cleveland. The prices range from $149 for 14x14 in. flask size to 
$211.30 for 22x22 in size. 


Machine-Made molds automatically flow from unit at production 
line speeds. Machine can be set to run automatically or by push 
button control. Cope and drag sections are made simultaneously. 
Conditioned sand comes into bin at top and completed molds come 
out end onto conveyor. Models are available to handle flasks from 
20x20 in. to 40x54 in. The molding cycle is repetitive—the molds 
are rammed at the jolt-squeeze or squeeze station and alternately 
stripped at each stripping station. The model pictured is made 
by Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 


Automatic unit uses two new principles—core shooting and carbon-dioxide 
curing. Shooting (as opposed to conventional blowing) suddenly introduces 
high pressure air against a perforated sand container. This causes the sand 
to fill up the core box instantly—eliminating “‘sand-blasting” effect of blow- 
ing—and increasing core box life. CO, curing hardens the core instantly 
—no baking is required. Machine on left, sold by Hansbert Shooters, Inc. 
in Evanston, Ill., turns out finished cores at 500/hr. speeds. Units are priced 
from $3,800 (5 lb. capacity, 24 in. dia. turntable) to $7,250 (8 lb. capacity, 
42 in. dia turntable). 
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| p/W REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 


(1943) 2-V2-in. Cleveland Model A single speed automatic screw 
machine. $1,600. 
(1943) 1-%-in. Model A Cleveland single-speed automatic screw 


Latest Auction Prices 


MAY 17 


Auction held at Botwinik Brothers Auction Mart, New Haven, Conn. 
Merchandise from various sources. 

(1956) Delta 11-in. cabinet base engine lathe. $1,300. 
(1956) Harrison 11 x 40-in. lathe. $1,350. 

(1941) Sebastian 10-in. x 4-ft geared head lathe. $350. 
South Bend 16 x 6 M1B with chuck, microstop etc. $1.225. 
Pratt & Whitney 13 x 48 tool and cutter grinder. $675. 
(1942) Norton 6 x 18 plain cylindrical grinder. $600. 
Producto 50-ton die try-out press. $350. 

U. S. Coil cradle, motorized. $325. 

(1957) Connecticut 24-in. A-24S bandsaw. $525. 

(1944) Moore No. 1 jig borer, rotary table. $4,600. 

(1950) Cincinnati 8 x 18 tool and die miller. $4,500. 

(1957) Bridgeport 1-hp rectangular overarm vertical miller. $2,750. 
(1956) Pearson 1-2 hp vertical miller. $1,200. 

(1952) Trison 1-hp vert. rect. overarm miller. $775. 

(1941) Cincinnati 5-48 hydraulic prodn. miller. $2,750. 
(1947) Cincinnati 1-18 production miller. $950. 

Delta and Walker-Turner 14-in. drillpresses. $120 each. 
(1951) Asquith 4’6” arm x 14-in column radial drill. $2,950. 
(1951) Stabilimento 5’ arm x 15-in. col. radial drill. $3,750. 
Chicago 36-in. stee| bending box brake. $325. 


APRIL 19 


Auction held at Interstate Parlor Frame Co., Philadelphia. Auc- 
tioneer: Industrial Plants Corp. 

Ekstrom-Carlson Model M straight-line, chain-feed ripsaw. $2,500. 
Four Bench swing-cutoff saws. $85 to $175. 

Saw tables. $100 each average. 

Bandsaws. $150 and $225. 

Murdock 120 x 12-in. belt sander. $500. 

Single and double-spindle shapers. $100 to $350. 

5-hp air compressor. $300. 

Glue cookers. $10 and $15. 


APRIL 9 


Auction held at Motiograph, Inc., Chicago. Auctioneer: Industrial 
Plants Corp. 

142 x 6 ft. South Bend toolroom engine lathe. $975. 

No. 4 Warner & Swasey univ. gear head turret lathe. $3,200. 
No. 4 Warner & Swasey 12-speed turret lathe. $1,500. 


SHIP CLIPPER CARLOADING 
for Piggyback at its best 
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To make — p your shipments 
are received on time, damage-free, use Piggy- 
back. And to make sure you get Piggyback at its 
best specify ays rd Carloading. Clipper does 


more Piggyback s ipping . . . has done more for 
it... offers experience and equipment second 
to none. 

DAILY SERVICE 
CLI PPER — between the Mid- 


west and Eastern 
Seaboard. 

— from the East and 
Midwest to all points 
in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska 
and British Columbia. 


CARLOADING COMPANY 
General Offices: 

323 West Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Phone: HArrison 7-7780 


machine. $950. 


JUNE 15 


Star Glow Manufacturing Co., 1801 
Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 

Machine tools and other equipment 
for manufacture of electrical ap- 
pliances. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: SAMUEL L. 
WINTERNITZ & CO., First National 
Bank Bidg., Chicago. STate 2-5908. 


JUNE 16 


Freico Machine & Engineering, Inc., 
1510 N. E. 130th St., North Miami, 
Fla. 

Grinders, drillpresses, shaper, mill- 
ing machines, saws, boring mill, 
lathes and turret lathes, shop equip- 
ment, contents tool-crib, office furni- 
ture and miscellaneous equipment. 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS CORP., 90 West 
Broadway, New York. BArclay 
7-4184. 


JUNE 21 
H & B American Machine Co., 
Cuiver City, Calif. 


Inform-A-Show Prizes 

J. D. Cather, director of pur- 
chasing, Hughes Aircraft, Culver 
City, Calif.. won a Polaroid 
camera in the prize drawing 
among P.A.’s who registered at 
the (Purchasing Week) Inform- 
A-Show booth at the NAPA 
convention, May 22-25. 

Copies of the McGraw-Hill 
Purchasing Handbook were 
awarded to the following regis- 
trants: Lloyd H. Bostwick, 
P.A. Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 
Worcester, Mass; John Vander- 
veen, P.A., Sackner Prod., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hardolf 
F. Barnes, Dir. of Pur., McCall 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio; Dean A. 
Bostwick, P.A., Simpson Paper 
Co., Everett, Wash.; H. A. Tour- 
angeau, P.A., Chase Bag Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; H. C. Web- 
ster, Plant P.A., Continental 
Can Co., Paterson, N. J.; Henry 
H. Lawyer, P.A., Diamond Ex- 
pansion Bolt Co., Garwood, 
N. J.; D. E. Cobb, P.A., Link- 
Belt Co., Montebello, Calif.; 
W. J. Eagan, P.A., Mason Elec- 
tric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and G. W. Bledsoe, Space Elec- 


tronics Corp., Glendale, Calif. 


(1935) Cleveland single-speed automatic screw mach. $150. 

Two Barber-Colman No. 3 precision gear bobbing machines. 
(circa 1942) $900. (1939) $800. 

Barber-Colman No. 610 precision gear hobber. $2,550. 

Fosdick HS 6-spindle sensitive drill. $1,850. 

Walker-Turner 6-speed production drill. $850. 

Walker-Turner 4-spindle production drill. $500. 

Leland-Gifford 30-in. 2LMS high-speed drillpress. $550. 

American 3-ft, 9-in. plain radial drill. $1,900. 

Brown & Sharp No. 5 plain cylindrical grinder. $1,025. 

Abrasive M3 surface grinder. $3,200. 

(1936) Gallmeyer & Livingston surface grinder. $1,200. 

(1945) Index model 40H vertical miller. $650. 

Two Nichols No. 1 hand millers. 

Jones & Lamson 14-in. bench optical comparator. $525. 

U. S. Model 110 double-end buffing and polishing machine. $350. 


Coming Auctions and Sales 


$800 each. 


Machine tools and shop equipment. 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS CORP., 316 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. WAbash 2-7315. 


JUNE 23 


Impact Metal Products Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

Half-day sale only of metalworking 
equipment. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS CORP., 316 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. WAbash 2-7315. 


JULY 18-22 


Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. 
ENTIRE CONTENTS, VALUE $4,- 
000,000, OF 500,000-sq.-FT. PLANT: 
heavy metal fabricating equipment, 
large »yard cranes, machine tools, 
shop and office equipment. 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: SAMUEL L. 
WINTERNITZ & CO.., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. WAbash 


2-5908. 


month ago 


a year ago 


132.9 117.8 137.5 
Approach of summer signals 
the end of 1959-60 auction year. 
After a relatively brisk spring 
(see chart above) one really big 
major sale is scheduled for the 
next month. That’s the five-day 
auction at Pusey and Jones in 
Wilmington, Del. (see “Coming 
Auctions”, at left). 

But the “buyer’s market” of 
the past few months won’t end 
with the close of the auction 
season. It will resume in the fall 
without much change. 

True, most of the recession- 
hit small companies have already 
been sold out. But these are times 
of drastic change in industry— 
when “the big companies get 
bigger and the small companies 
get smaller.” Consequently, the 
1960-61 season will be another 
one of many industrial auctions. 

The forthcoming 1960 Ma- 
chine Tool Exposition at Chicago 
should perk up purchases of 
new machines which in turn 
will free at least as many used 
machines for the auction block. 

Sales of these older machines 
will be pushed—for companies 
will be eager to pick up what 
cash they can from them to meet 
the cost of new equipment. 


able immediately 
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Corrosion-resistant and versatile... 
SEL-LOK spring pins of stainless steel 


e Higher tensile and shear strength 
@ Complete range of sizes—\% x % through % x 4 in.—avail- 


e Fast, economical fastening—just drill and drive 
e Eliminate costly tapping, reaming, peening, milling 
e@ Lock securely; can be used repeatedly 


SeEL-LoK spring pins are also stocked in carbon steel (same 
sizes as stainless) and in beryllium copper in a complete range 
of sizes from 6 x % through 4 x 31% in. See your author- 
ized distributor or write us for Bulletin 2331 and samples. 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENER Division SPS 


JENKINTOWN 48, PENNSYLVANIA 
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High Court Backs FTC Ruling on Broker's Fee 


Washington — The U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled last week on a 
provision of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act regulating brokerage 


payments between sellers and 
buyers. The court upheld a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ruling 
that a seller’s broker violated this 
law by giving up part of his nor- 
mal brokerage fee so that the 
seller could charge a buyer a 
lower price. 

In the test case, Henry Broch 


Allegheny Ludlum Lowers 
‘Extra’ Charge on Steel 
For Aircraft Bearings 


Pittsburgh—Allegheny  Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. has cut its 
“extra” charges on steel for air- 
craft bearings. 

The reductions bring charges 
for consumable electrode vacuum 
melting Teton tool steel down 
from $1 to 88¢/lb. Vacuum- 
melted Teton billets, formerly 
$1.14 “%/lb. in base quantities, 
will sell at $1.02 %2/Ib. 

Allegheny officials said that 
the cut was “in line with similar 
price revisions made last month 
on other groups of vacuum- 
melted low-alloy steels used pri- 
marily for jet aircraft and missile 
components.” 

Allegheny, along with Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America and 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp., 
reduced its low-alloy prices about 
13% last month. 


Fruehauf Readies Plant 
For Production in Fall 


Uniontown, Pa.—Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.’s new tank-trailer 
plant will go on stream during 
the fourth quarter of this year, 
company officials announced last 
week. 

The  three-building facility, 
billed as the “largest trailer plant 
in the Eastern U.S.,” will house 
equipment for rolling, pressing, 
and automatic welding of all 
types of liquid and dry bulk 
transporters. 

When completed, the $3-mil- 
lion plant will link up the com- 
pany’s other factories in Fresno, 
Calif.; Omaha Neb.; and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Borg-Warner Division 
Explores Move to South 


Indianapolis—Atkins Saw Div. 
of Borg-Warner says it may “pull 
out of Indianapolis in two or 
three months.” 

In a letter to the 104-year-old 
firm’s 500 employees Frank G. 
Fisher, president and general 
manager, said, “management is 
exploring the possibilities of 
establishing facilities closer to 
the manufacturers of furniture in 
the South.” 

Fisher pointed out that in 
order to compete more effec- 
tively, Atkins saws must be man- 
ufactured nearer to the market. 


New Plant 


Hopewell, Va.—Air Products 
Inc., manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of industrial and medical 
gases, will open a new hydrogen 
plant here this summer. Output 
of the plant will be for distribu- 


tion on the Eastern Seaboard. 
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& Co., a Chicago broker, ac- 
cepted a 3% fee from Canada 
Foods, Ltd., on the sale of apple 
concentrate to the J. M. Smucker 
Co. Broch’s normal fee on such 
a sale was 5%. The going price 
on concentrate was $1.30 a gal- 
lon, for which Smucker bid only 
$1.25. Canada Foods told Broch 
it would make the sale at that 
price only if Broch agreed to re- 
duce its brokerage fee to 3%. 
The deal was made on those 
terms; on the particular order, 
Canada Foods and Broch split 
the cost of the price reduction 


granted to Smucker exactly 50-50. 

The FTC ruled that Broch had 
violated a section of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. The Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
the ruling, but the Supreme Court 
upheld the FTC. 

FTC argued that while sellers 
and brokers may be free to 
change their commission agree- 
ments, the 50-50 deal in the 
Broch case was done for just one 
buyer and no one else, and that 
the lower price granted was de- 
pendent on the broker’s participa- 
tion in the preferential treatment. 


Court Voids Dayco Policy of Charging | 
Different Prices to Two Distributors 


Cincinnati—The U.S. Court 
of Appeals here has reversed a 
lower court decision giving 
Dayco, Inc. the right to sell tires 
to two of its distributors at dif- 
ferent prices. 

The higher court said Dayco’s 
contracts with the two firms 
specified “prevailing prices” for 
both distributors. The court held 
that there could not be two “pre- 
vailing” prices on the tires at the 
same time. 

The suit, which asked for a 


declaratory judgment, had been 
filed by Cordovan Associates, 
Inc., a company which aow dis- 
tributes tires under its own brand 
name. 


10% DISCOUNT 


Cordovan had charged that an- 
other Dayco distributor, White 
Stores, Inc., a retail chain, had 
been able to buy tires at 10% 
less. On May 6, the U.S. District 
Court here declared the Dayco 
pricing policy valid. 


On-the-spot deliveries of ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS! 


Need aluminum fasteners fast? That’s why there’s a local distributor of 
Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners in your Yellow Pages. That’s why he maintains 
full stocks of Alcoa Aluminum bolts, nuts, rivets, machine screws, wood 
screws, sheet metal screws, washers—anything you need in standard types 
and sizes. That’s why you can telephone any time and get quick delivery, 


unsurpassed service. 


You'll save time. You'll save money—lower production costs. Alcoa 
Aluminum Fasteners offer many advantages. They're corrosion resistant, 
won't discolor the finished product. They’re free of burrs, with full threads. 
They’re made in fully heat-treated, high-strength alloys. You get full count 
—exactly what you order. 

You can prove it easily. Call your local Alcoa distributor now! If you’d 


like more data, and samples, just mail the coupon at right. 


VWaLcoa ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company of America 
2003-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 
samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


For exciting drama 
atch “Alcoa 


Theatre” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 


Aww FASTEN ALUMINUM WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 
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P/W Goes to the Design Engineering Show 


Resin 
Resists Water 


Polycarbonate resin for in- 
jection molding, extrusion, or 
vacuum forming offers low 
moisture absorption, high 
dielectric and mechanical 
strength, and dimensional 
stability. It is recommended 
for the manufacture of elec- 
trical components and deco- 
rative moldings. 

Price: $2.35 lb. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Mobay Products, New 
Martinsville, W. Va. (PW, 
6/13/60) 


Aluminum Sheet 
Is Color Clad 


Alkyd-painted aluminum 
sheet, coated on one or both 
sides in a wide choice of 
colors, is available in coils 
ready for drawing, bending, 
forming, or stamping. Coat- 
ings of vinyls, acrylics, epox- 
ies, and organisols are also 
available. 

Price: 42¢ Ib. (alkyd- 
coated). Delivery: 4 wk. 

Revere Copper and Brass 
Inc., 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. (PW, 6/13/ 
60) 


Threaded Inserts 
Hold Bolt 


Kit includes 134 insert 
fasteners (No. 10 to % in.) 
which are light in weight and 
corrosion-resistant. Of thin- 
wall design, the fastener in- 
stalls with a hex wrench and 
locks against rotation when 
the serrated head is swaged 
into the parent material. In- 
ternal thread lock secures 
bolt or screw. 

Price: $48.50—(kit). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Rosan, Inc., 2901 West 
Coast Hwy., Newport Beach, 
Calif. (PW, 6/13/60) 
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Pencil 
Makes Tracings 


Film tracing reproduction 
pencil uses special-formula 
lead to give clear tracings on 
polyester-based film. Marks 
erase easily, and will not 
smear. The pencil has a 
dark gray metallic finish of 
silver foil, and comes in six 
grades of lead hardness. 

Price: $28.80 per gross. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City 3, N. J. (PW, 
6/13/60) 


Plastic 
Resists Heat 


Laminated plastic with as- 
bestos mat reinforcement 
and modified phenolic resin 
binder gives high temperature 
resistance. The material, 
recommended for use at tem- 
perature up to 500 F, is 
available in sheet, strip, or 
tube form. 

Price: $2 to $4.50 Ib. 
(sheet). Delivery: 2 wk. 

Synthane Corp., River Rd., 
Oaks, Pa. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Wrenches 
Kit Has 5 


Kit provides 5 open-end 
wrenches, 1 in each size: 
fe in., % in., 7% in., % in., 
and % in. The wrenches, 
plated with industrial hard 
chrome, have _ spring-acti- 
vated pawls to grip nuts 
firmly. Pawls release for 
ratcheting action. 

Price: $12.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, 
Conn. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Steel Pattern 
For Trim Use 


Patterned stainless steel 
sheet, available in 8-in. width 
for trim, offers low glare. 
Recommended for use in a 
variety of decorative applica- 
tions, the material may be 
burnished on its raised por- 
tions to reflect the natural 
color of the stainless. 

Price: $1 lb. Delivery: 2 
wk. 

Rigidized Metals Corp., 
658 Ohio St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(PW, 6/13/60) 
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Ts Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
uC delivery data with each product description. 

——— This Week's 
Rivets 


Fasten From Outside Product Perspective 


Kit contains 240 rivets (in 
various materials and 6 sizes) 
and pliers. The rivets, as- JUNE 13-19 
sembled on solid mandrels, © Engineers building tomorrow’s assembly lines are borrowing ideas from 
fasten as pliers’ handle closes their electronic colleagues. The idea, according to A. Arnold Lawson (con- 
ae pasa om -. a sulting project engineer for Melspar, Inc.) who spoke at the recent Design 
ers eee Se wr — Engineering Conference, is “modular units.” They can perform all the 
and offer high clinch action : é 6 tell dont teatiien- 
and a wide grip range. functions of an assembly line and just be shuffled around an 

Price: $19.95. Delivery: tions when it’s time to make a new product. Thus, machines might be mak- 
immediate. ing clocks one day and typewriters the next. 

“Pop” Rivet Div., United One big advantage of this approach, according to Lawson, is that assembly 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Shel- lines will be cheaper to build. Since the same modular parts can be used to 
ton, Conn. (PW, 6/13/60) assemble many products, the modules themselves can be mass-produced. 

The concept of modular construction is not new. Designers of computers 
and other electronic equipment have used modular sub-assemblies for years, 
with good results. As Lawson sees it, a mechanical assembly system contains 
five basic units: one to provide power, one to feed parts to be assembled, one 
icine to put them into position, one to assemble them, and one to control and 

ae | guide all the other units. With adaptable modular units, new instructions 
= Temp. Controller could be fed into the control unit on punched cards or magnetic tape to 

a produce a new product. 
At the same meeting, Robert Esken of Bendix Corp. said that design engi- 

Single point non-indicating neers can cut costs by designing parts that can easily be assembled auto- 
controller uses transistorized matically, since a slight increase in materials or fabricating cost can often 
circuit and thermistor sensing be outweighed by the low cost of automatic assembly. 
to give internal or external 
temperature adjustment in a e “e . 
variety of applications. The 
instrument is available in 5 
standard temperature ranges 
from —50 to 600 F. 


ls Transistorized 


© Here are some design tips to keep in mind when evaluating new products: 
© Self-locking screws—When Ford Motor Co’s Metal Stamping Div. plant 


Price: $79.40. Delivery: 8 at Monroe, Mich. ordered a complete set of 1959 bumper dies from a Grand 
ait ; a ss 7 Rapids tool and die firm, the order carried something new— specifications 
Fenwal, Inc., Pleasant St., for use of self-locking screws throughout. When 1960 and 1961 orders were 


Ashland, Mass. (PW, 6/13/ placed, self-locking screws were again specified. 

60) The added proviso indicates industry’s increased concern with the mainte- 
nance and production headaches caused by threaded fasteners working loose 
under shock and vibration conditions. 

Made generally available only within the last four or five years, self-locking 
screws—now produced in just about every standard form of industrial 
threaded fastener—use a compressible nylon pellet to insure positive holding 

power despite shock and vibration. Seated in a small recess near the fastener 
Snubber point, the pellet compresses as the screw is inserted in a tapped hole or nut, 
Checks Flow forcing mating threads together for positive gripping. 
Because the pellet retains its resiliency, these fasteners are reusable 
repeatedly, will stay locked at any depth. 
eidties tnd: e-taaeaiie These factors have won them a widening role in products ranging from 
sunihial ghen las teak Gr missiles and precision instruments to road-making machinery, as well as for 
pies ennen % inetrument failure occurs. It maintenance replacement where shock or vibration are problems. 
SNUBBER also guards pressure-sensitive © Blind rivets may be the answer if access to only one side of an assembly 
devices against line surges or exists. 
pulsations. Snubber is cali- That’s because blind rivets allow riveting from the outside after assembly 
brated for use with low vis- is finished. Special “Pop” rivets are inserted into holes drilled through the 
cosity oils or fluids. two pieces to be joined; then a special tool rivets both inside and outside 
Price: $49.50. Delivery: in one step. The conventional method requires a man to back up the 
10 days. riveting operation on the other side of the assembly. 
a pony og he ya The possibilities of blind riveting are just now beginning to be realized 
6/13 /60) alin 4 according to “Pop” Rivet’s Charles Heilig. They offer tremendous possibili- 
ties for increasing production and lowering the cost not only of products such 
as automotive components, metal furniture and appliances, but also for cur- 
tain walls, air conditioning ducts, signs, boats, and a host of others for which 
riveting was previously impractical. 

Trick to using blind rivets: automatic feeding of the fastener to the part 

Pillow Blocks and consideration of machine clearances during the designing stage. 


Flow check snubber pre- 
vents loss into atmosphere of 


Are Compact ° ra s 


Compact strap-type pillow Pes . 3 z 
blocks have simplified 2-bolt © Proximity switches are getting cheaper—may soon replace conventional 
mounting which automati- mechanical switches in machine tools and production lines. The new designs 
cally draws cap into correct (such as GE and Tann Corp. models listed in this week’s New Products) have 
adjustment against base. no moving parts to wear out and are sealed so dirt and oil can’t get inside 
Units have self-lubricating and foul up the works. 
and self-aligning ball assem- © V-belts. Mechanical drive manufacturers report wide use of wedge 
blies, and are available in shaped V-belts on new equipment installations. The design, which is 40% 
a sizes from ly in. to stronger than old belt, was first introduced last summer. Since replacement 

'p tod $6.85 to $22.65 of existing belts would mean an expensive change in sheaves, new design has 
Delivery: immediate. been limited to new installations. : 

Randall Graphite Bearings, Added bonus of new wedge shape: English companies have adopted the 
Inc., Greenlawn Ave. and design. Previously, there was no agreement between U. S. and English com- 
Lake St., Lima, O. (PW, 6/ panies, and American-made equipment had to be specially equipped with 
13/60) English belts. Now all drives can be installed here. 
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Hose 
For Pressure Work 


Hose handles nonflamma- 
ble fluids and performs in 
pressure paint spraying ap- 
plications. It has a polyamide 
inner tube with a braided 
covering beneath its abrasion- 
resistant outer sheath, and is 
highly resistant to many 
chemical compounds. 

Price: $40.73 (% in. i.d.) 
to $55.54 (% in. id.) per 
100 ft. Delivery: immediate. 

Samuel Moore & Co., Syn- 
flex Products Div., Mantua, 
O. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Adhesive 


In Film Form 


Thermosetting film adhe- 
sive resists water, oils, salt, 
fuels, and 300 F dry heat. 
There are no disposal and 
drying problems because the 
material contains no solvent. 
The film may be die cut into 
complex shapes, and makes 
it easy to confine adhesion to 
bonding area. 

Price: approx. $1 sq. ft. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. (PW, 6 
13/60) 


Pump 


Saves Space 


Miniature compressor 
comes with a choice of 3 mo- 
tors: (1) shaded pole, for 
small air flow, (2) split phase, 
for constant speed under va- 
rying load, or (3) series 
wound, for intermittent use 
on portable equipment. Vanes 
last 5,000 hr. when run as 
recommended. 

Price: $60.50 to $109 
(.35 cfm. to .67 cfm.). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Gast Mfg. Corp., P. O. 
Box 117, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Solenoid Valve 
Operates to 212 F 


Single solenoid 4-way 
valve controls double-acting 
air or hydraulic cylinders, 
and runs on air, water, or 
hydraulic oil at pressures to 
250 psi. and temperatures to 
212 F. Available in standard 
voltages, the valve may be 
mounted in any position. 

Price: $48. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Automatic Switch Co., 
Hanover Rd., Florham Park, 
N. J. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Clutch-Pulley 


Installs Easily 


Clutch-sheave assembly 
cycles machine drives to save 
wear and tear on motors, 
starters, and belts. The unit 
slips over any standard mo- 
tor shaft to yield stepless 
torque modulation. Models 
are available for use with mo- 
tors of from 1 to 25 hp. 

Price: approx. $150. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Warner Electric Brake & 
Clutch Co., Beloit, Wis. (PW, 
6/13/60) 


Proximity Switch 
Has Simple Design 


Shock-resistant proximity 
switch maintains high con- 
stant pressure and can not 
dwell between on and off po- 
sition. Of mechanically sim- 
ple design, the device installs 
on die faces or fixtures to 
check on sheet thickness or 
part positioning. 

Price: $17.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Tann Controls Co., 3750 
E. Outer Dr., Detroit 34, 
Mich. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Force Gage 
Reads to 14,000 Gm 


Force gage designed for 
hand operation or use in 
permanent test set-ups has 
maximum capacity of 14,000 
grams. Device has 6 attach- 
ments to measure compres- 
sion and tension forces, and 
can hold its maximum dial 
reading after removal of load. 
Accuracy is plus or minus 70 


gm. 
Price: $75. Delivery: 2 wk. 
Hunter Spring Co., 1 
Spring Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 
(PW, 6/13/60) 
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Joining Metals by Heat 


Welding is the joining of two or 
more pieces of metal through the ap- 
plication of heat, and sometimes pres- 
sure. A weld is the localized consoli- 
dation of metals produced by the weld- 
ing process. In welding, the metals, 
heated to a molten state at their point 
of contact, fuse together. 

Brazing is the process of joining 
metals with a nonferrous filler metal 
melted at a temperature below the 
melting point of the base metals but 
above 800 F. The filler metal is dis- 
tributed between the closely fitted sur- 
faces of the joint by capillary attrac- 
tion. Silver brazing can join practically 


all ferrous and nonferrous metals. 


Soldering is the process of joining 
common metals with a filler metal 
called a “soft solder.” A heated sol- 
dering iron usually applies the filler, 
which melts at a temperature below 
the melting point of the base metals. 
The most common soft solders are tin, 
tin-lead, or lead (with or without an- 
timony, silver, arsenic, or bismuth). 
The soldered joint draws its strength 
from (1) alloying with the base metal, 
and (2) mechanical bonding between 
the parts. The soft solders provide 
lower joint strength than silver brazing 
materials. (PW, 6/13/60) 
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We had the figure 
to win the a 


contour 
test... 


An hourglass figure...that’s what our tests show is needed in bearing 
rollers for maximum service life. 


In Shafer Roller Bearings, concave rollers riding on convex races assure 
ample capacity for any type of load... misalignment is taken in hardened, 
lubricated sealed areas, assuring longer life under any condition. 

Ask your authorized Shafer-Rex Salesman. CHAIN Belt Company, 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. In Canada: CHAIN Belt 
(Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. East, Toronto. CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


SHAFER REX |S BEST...IN THE USER TEST 
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P/W Goes to the Design 


ee 


Engineering Show (Continued from page 44) 
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Thread Sealant 
Protects Pipe 


Flexible, nontoxic thread 
sealant, available in _ roll 
form, seals pipe joints. The 
chemically inert substance 
protects joints against cor- 
rosion, is unaffected by 
weathering, and may be used 
on pipes in temperatures 
from —250 F to 500 F. 

Price: $1.22 (%4 in.) to 
$3.66 (% in.) in 260 in. roll; 
$1.99 to $5.97 in 520 in. roll. 
Delivery: immediate 

Permacel, U. S. Highway 


Limit Switch 
Is Vane-Operated 


Normally open or nor- 
mally closed limit switch 
withstands mechanical wear 
and contaminants because it 
has no shafts, arms, or rotat- 
ing parts. A separate steel 


vane passes through a re- 
cessed slot to actuate the 
switch. 


Price: $35, or $42 (with 
indicating light). Delivery: 
immediate. 

General Electric Co., Gen- 
eral Purpose Control Dept., 


1, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(PW, 6/13/60) 


Bloomington, Ill. (PW, 6/ 
13/60) 


Product Briefs 


Aluminum oxide abrasive 
wheel for stainless steel billet and 
slab grinding has fast rate of cut 
and long wheel life to minimize 
total cost per pound of metal 
removed. Norton Co., 50 New 
Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


Decontamination kit for emer- 
gency use prevents spread of 
radioactivity wherever  radio- 
active substances are used. Heavy 
gage steel case includes respira- 
tor, disposable clothing, decon- 
tamination solutions, and instruc- 
tion manual. Tracerlab Keleket, 
1601 Trapelo Rd., Waltham 54, 
Mass. 


Titanium-mesh anode, coated 
with platinum, performs in a wide 
range of electrolytic operations, 
from electroplating to refining and 
and chemical processing. The de- 
vice is said to work as well as 
solid platinum, and is 90% 
cheaper. Sel-Rex Corp., Nutley, 
N. J. 


They got tired 


of high costs 
—so they sent 
prints to 


HASUO... 


One look and you know 


this is a tough stamping job. 
Yet, ETASCO does it at 
much less cost than a 2- or 


3-piece part. 


It proper tool- 
ing, and plenty 
of thought could 
cut pour costs 
for metal stamp- 
ings, it will pay 
you to geta 


quote from 


| ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 


HOPPER CARS 


FASTENERS 


TRANSMISSION HOUSINGS 


How Reynolds Aluminum Works 


Aluminum is a working metal—a metal that’s 
made to reduce costs of production, and to 
improve product appearance, performance or 
efficiency. 

You can expose aluminum to water, salt air, 
and to many corrosive chemicals. It resists cor- 
rosion; it won’t rust; it stays bright; it saves 
maintenance and protective painting. 

Aluminum weighs just one-third as much as 
steel, iron or copper. Thus, it saves dead weight, 
reduces support and power requirements, makes 
handling easier and faster, and often increases 
payload capacity. 

And aluminum is strong, stronger than steel, 
pound for pound. It takes a lot of stress, a lot of 
punishment, serves longer. 

Production costs can also be lower with 
aluminum. Easily cast, formed and cut, alumi- 
num also machines rapidly with less tool wear. It 
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lends itself to the full range of fastening techniques 
—fast welding, brazing, riveting, and many others. 
Extrusion processes possible with aluminum can 
often reduce manufacturing costs substantially, 
as well. These are general points, but Reynolds 
Aluminum is at work, cutting specific costs and | 
improving specific products in hundreds of | 
different fields: 


Hopper and gondola cars with bodies of | 
Reynolds Aluminum are strong enough to take 
the pounding of daily rail duty. Yet, aluminum } 
saves enough in dead weight to raise the pay- 
load capacity by 5 to 10 tons per car! 


Reynolds Aluminum Rigid Electrical Conduit 
guards conductors and reduces installation 
problems because it is light in weight, easy to 
handle, cut and form. It lowers maintenance costs 
because aluminum resists corrosion, won’t rust. | 
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Copying Machine Drafting Table 


Is Compact 
Adjusts from Front 


Compact, tabletop white- 
printer makes copies at speed Pe Drafting table has, a flat 
of 40 ft/min. of blueprints, drawing surface that is ad- 
specification sheets, etc. The 4 justable in height from 29 to 
unit synchronizes printing Ri et ae 38 in. and that tilts from 
and developing speeds, and horizontal to vertical, as re- 
automatically stacks prints . quired. Operator makes all 
up to 17 in. long. adjustments from front. The 
_ Price: approx. $1,575. De- unit comes in top sizes of 37 
livery: July. Y2 in. by 54 in. or 60 in. 
™ Ozalid Div., General An- Price: $195 and $199.50. 
iline & Film Corp., Ansco ' Delivery: 30 days. 
Rd., Johnson City, N. Y. Mayline Co., Sheboygan, 
(PW, 6/13/60) . Wis. (PW, 6/13/60) 


Product Briefs 


Overarm feeder supplies sheets 
to processing or conveying equip- 
ment from pile, or piles sheets as 
they come off production line. 
Device handles plastics, card- 
board, metal, or asbestos board, 
in sheets ranging up to 6 ft. by 
20 ft. in size. De Florez Co., 
200 Sylvan Ave. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 


Positive displacement pump 
simultaneously transfers and 
measures fluid and semi-fluid 
products. The device has an ac- 
curacy of better than 0.5%, and 
is recommended for food, dairy, 
and chemical processing applica- 
tions. Waukesha Foundry Co., 
Pump Div., Waukesha, Wis. 


itt 


ee Heated gage keeps liquid at 
constant temperature for precise 
: | | ' measurements. Device is recom- 
mended for cold weather applica- 
tions. Design employs cartridge 
RIGID CONDUIT heater with stainless _ steel 
sheathed manganese-nickel wire, 
insulated with  silicone-impreg- 
nated glass. Jerguson Gage & 
Valve Co., 80 Adams St., Bur- 
lington, Mass. 


Cleaner removes grease, oil, 
gum, carbon, wax, ink, or dye 
from metals, plastics, concrete, 
or glass. The water-soluble liquid 
chemical contains an inhibitor to 
prevent corrosion on ferrous or 
aluminum surfaces, and is recom- 
mended for general maintenance 
SCAFFOLDS HEAVY-END PIPE and speckalinal cleaning jobs 
where quick evaporation is not 
required. Elgene Co., 152 E. 1 
St., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


e Pre-engineered —_ buildings 

m are available with clear span 

r to cut costs, prove products widths from 5 ft. 4 in. to 120 ft., 

with sidewalls up to 40 ft. Units 

come in a variety of roof designs, 

and accessories include all neces- 

sary windows, doors, ceilings, and 

partitions. Armco Drainage & 

Metal Products, Inc., 1939 Armco 
Ave., Middletown, O. 
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lasteners made with Reynolds Aluminum 
rotect product quality, assure strong and 
psting joints. They won’t rust or stain, won’t 
eaken with age. 


Before you buy or make any part or 
product, have it priced in aluminum. 
Basic material costs alone do not de- 
termine final part costs. New tech- 
niques and processes—and long-term 
savings—possible only with aluminum 
can often give you a better product at 
a lower total cost. 

For details on the products, facilities, 
and services available to help you get 
the most from your aluminum, contact 
your nearest Reynolds Distributor or 
local Reynolds office. Or write : Cc H A K © ©] A L 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. iby exchentned Sam ovine busdwesde. 
Box 2346-QP, Richmond 18,Va. , vor LcL. 


utomobile transmission housings made of 
Reynolds Aluminum improve car performance 
ecause they reduce dead weight—and this 
eight savings also lowers shipping and han- 
ling costs for the part. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


eynolds Aluminum Heavy-End Pipe, puts 
xtra strength at the joint, where it’s needed 
ost. It can reduce piping system costs by 
liminating the need for over-design to get 
pint strength. 


COPECO TET EETAHe eee eee eHeeee 


TOOTH TESTES OOH EEE EEE E OE EEe 


caffolds and ladders of Reynolds Aluminum 
ast longer with less upkeep, and are easier 
o handle and move because they’re strong, 
ghtweight. 


OHIO VALLEY CHARCOAL COMPANY 
1223 N. Columbus St. Lancaster, Ohio 


Steerer eeeeere 


SHOE OOOH ESO eeSEEESE SEO O EOD ODE E Oe Ee eees 


4 This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 

Watch Reynolds TV Shows: *‘ Bourbon cial classification for advertisers de- 
Street Beat” and “‘ Adventures in % siring ——— to new pe ge 
Paradise” ; and, resuming in October, emalier then the clntmees run - 
“All Star Golf” —ABC-TV ae dn en bo 
to six inches. For low rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, WN. Y. 
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DIE-CUT DECORATIVE SHAPES (such as those used above in cosmetic containers) are 


t 


now available in roll form to speed automatic application. Produced by Coating Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Englewood, N. J., the rolls provide pre-split basic patterns, each with its 
own adhesive, on a continuous web of backing paper. Previously, cost of applying 
individual plastic units often exceeded base cost of plastic. Coating Products expects 
laminate to find wider uses on industrial equipment and machines. 
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The cost of ALLEN Hex-Socket Cap 
Screws is only a minor fraction of 
your assembly costs ... be sure you're 
getting the timesaving, cost-saving 


advantages of genuine Allens! 


Ever since Allen first produced the 
hex socket head screw nearly fifty 
years ago, specifying genuine Allens 
(made by Allen of Hartford) has been 
a sure way to guarantee dependable 
threaded fastening. 

Only genuine Allens have Leader 
Points that make starting easier, and 
greatly minimize danger of cross 
threading. Genuine Allens are “‘pressur- 
formd”’ to preserve the long fibers 
uncut throughout the length of the 
screw, giving stronger sockets for 
greater tightening torque. 

Write for samples and engineering 
data. See how genuine Allens will make 
your product better. 


WEX-SOCKET SCREWS 


Allen’s new 1960 Series Socket Head Cap 
Screws give up to 2)4 times more load 
carrying capacity, without indentation. 
Head diameter of sizes 
from 4” up is now uni- 
formly 1} times the body 
diameter—providing more 
under-the-head bearing 
surface, and a proportion- 
ate increase in clamping 
force. Write for new Bul- 
letin G-25, with full 
specifications. 


’ 
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Stocked and sold by leading Industrial 
Distributors everywhere 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A, 


Giant Welder Cuts 


Joins Expensive Alloys To 
More Economical Mild Steel 


Detroit—Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. is cutting the cost of steel dies by 
using a giant welder to join expensive 
tool steel alloys to less costly mild steel. 
The expensive alloy is used only on the 
working or cutting edge of the die. 

The tool steel usually is cut or shaped 
to the desired design prior to welding. 
The result is that less tool steel is used 
and less work is required to machine the 
die into shape. 

Allengheny customers report that com- 
posite dies represent an estimated 25% 
savings over similar dies machined out 
of solid blocks, Fred C. Shields, manager 
of sales at the Forging & Casting Ferndale 
plant, told PURCHASING WEEK. 

The dies are used in the automotive in- 
dustry primarily to stamp auto parts out 
of sheet steel and are also used in the 
home appliance industry and other allied 
manufacturing fields. 


LIKE A COOKIE CUTTER 


One die will stamp out a door, another 
a fender or hood for an auto, much in 
the same way a housewife would use a 
cookie cutter to stamp out dough. 

Allegheny Ludlum’s manmmoth com- 
posite welder replaced an older machine 
that would weld a maximum of 60 sq. in. 
The new welder will handle shapes up to 
15 in. high and 18 in. long, welding a 
total of 150 sq. in. 

The new welder combines extreme heat 
and intense pressure to electrically butt- 
weld the two chemically different metals 
together. The two pieces, ruby red hot 
when welded, leave little trace of the 
welded seam after cooling. Commenting 
on the new machine, Shields noted, “The 
physical properties of the resistant weld 
approach the physical properties of the 
tool steel itself.” 

A good weld, Shields pointed out, con- 
sists of intense heat and high offset pres- 
sure. The composite welder can use up 
to 1,600 Ib. per sq. in. and has a heat 
power supply of 750 kva. 

RANGE IS LIMITLESS 

The range of sizes and shapes of com- 
posite die sections are almost limitless. 
Special shapes with cutting edges of water 
hardening, oil hardening, or shock re- 
sisting tool steel can be manufactured 
promptly to specification. 


Cost of Steel Dies 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM machine uses intense 
heat and pressure to buttweld metals. 


Redesign of ITE Unit 
Cuts Maintenance Cost 


Philadelphia—I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co. has redesigned its 4160-v. circuit 
breakers and switchgear to offer utility 
stations and industrial plants improved 
fault protection, greater safety, and 
simpler maintenance. 

Chief features of the new units—avail- 
able for indoor or outdoor use in stand- 
ard enclosed and full walk-in forms—are 
stored-energy closing and ironless blow- 
out. These features have never been 
offered together before in the 4160-v. 
field. 

Stored-energy closing uses a spring- 
powered mechanism to reduce closing 
time and boost contact life and operating 
safety. Ironless blowout provides better 
magnetic field distribution and greatly re- 
duces switchgear weight and size. 

The size reduction brings maintenance 
savings. Now one man can handle the 
lightweight breaker during repairs. The 
new design also simplifies installation 
problems to save time and cut costs. Ex- 
ample: control wiring may enter gear from 
top or bottom to connect to terminal 
blocks in the separate upper instrument 
compartment. 

Design of units provides for closed- 
door drawout from connected to test and 
disconnected positions. The shut doors 
afford greater safety for personnel. 


switch 
- to 


connors 


For a complete line of light rail, trackwork and trackwork 
accessories call on Connors. Whatever your needs, 
Connors engineering staff can assist you in replacement 
or new track installations. Our one plant production 
allows shipment in mixed carloads. For more information 
or catalog, write West Virginia Works, P. O. Box 118, 
Huntington, West Va. 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 
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Purchase 


= 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


Here is the non-combustible Gratelite 
Louver Diffuser molded for Edwin F, Guth 
Company, St. Louis. For this complex piece, 
a specially developed fire-resistant urea plas- 
tic material was used which retains the re- 
quired light diffusion properties. This new 
type louver is dimensionally stable and highly 
resistant to dirt. Anyway you look at it... 
a problem solved . . . satisfaction delivered 
. .. it’s purchasing for profit .. . a good reason 
for you to call: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


HK.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
card punch typewriter that will 
eventually fit into a larger com- 
pany system. 

@Equipment manufacturers 
have been pushing the price of 
EDP equipment lower and lower. 
Simple punch card installations 
now rent for under $300 a month 
compared to $500 of a few years 
ago. Some of the new transis- 
torized calculators can be had for 
less than $1,000 a month. 

@ Many leading companies al- 
ready have put in data processing 
systems that include purchasing 
as an important link in the com- 
pany information chain. It is 
getting more obvious that com- 
panies of all sizes can make at 
least partial use of some EDP 
techniques in purchasing if only 
through tieing the purchasing de- 
partment into already existing 
automated accounting systems— 
with very little cost. 

Automation and computer ex- 
perts do not say that every com- 
pany must rush out tomorrow 
and install some sort of high- 
priced computer or complicated 
tape and card processing system. 
But they do say this: P.A.’s must 
do their planning right now so 
that they will be able to jump 
aboard when company manage- 
ment realizes that competition 
demands they eliminate more of 
the paper-work fog that is slow- 
ing their pace in the race for 
profits. 


PURCHASING WEEK polled some 
of the foremost authorities on 
automated office processes, and 
here is a consensus of what the 
average purchasing executive 
should do now to get the most 
from the future EDP system he 
is virtually certain to have: 

(1) Become even better in- 
formed about your company 
processes so that you know more 
about the kinds of information 
other departments will need from 
an EDP system. 

(2).Learn more about data 
processing systems through EDP 
training courses at local business 
schools, equipment makers’ semi- 
nars, and EDP literature. 

(3) Take a careful look at 
your Department’s systems, poli- 
cies, methods, and procedures. 
Try to standardize all repetitive 
operations (such as _ purchase 
order typing), then list them on a 
flow chart. This will pinpoint 
operations that lend themselves 
to machine methods and provide 
a good battle plan for applying 
an EDP system. 

(4) Prepare a complete stock 
list and code number for each 
item purchased. This numbering 
system will be the “name” that 
future data processing machines 
will use to “think” about inven- 
tory and purchasing of that item. 

(5) Break down purchases into 
items that can use permanent 
requisitions or standing orders. 
This reduces the number of items 


1. Automated Typing 


Equipment Needed: Special 
electric typewriters and invoic- 
ing machines that run on punch 
tape or edge punch cards. 

What It Will Do: Speed up 
routine repetitive clerical work 
such as typing purchase orders 
and receiving reports. 

Cost: Ranges from less than 
$100 a month rental for special 
typewriter up to $3,000 for 
purchase of a complete Flexo- 
| writer installation. 


2. Automated Reports 


Equipment Needed: Punch 
card (EAM) or punch paper 
tape tabulating equipment such 
as card key punch, card sorter, 
collator, calculator and repro- 
ducing punch. 

What It Will Do: Automate 
handling of information and 
give you better reports quicker 
than manual tabulation. Saves 
detail work, but doesn’t tell you 
what to do. Use EAM cards for 
making lists of purchases by 
type, vendor, and industry tabu- 
lated by price, quality, and deliv- 
ery; inventory lists, expediting, 
quality and receiving reports. 

Cost: Monthly rental for basic 
IBM series 50 EAM punch card 
equipment runs from $270 for 
minimum installation to about 
$700 for typical set up includ- 
ing calculator. 


3. Company-Wide EDP 


Equipment Needed: Enough 
EAM equipment to tie in each 
department with an integrated 
system of punch cards or punch 
paper tape. You must have 
enough tabulating equipment so 
each department can both punch 


Stages in Automating Your Company 


and read, plus a central calcu- 
lator for joint use. 

What It Will Do: Coordinate 
purchasing, inventory control, 
production, and accounting op- 
erations through reports and 
tabulations produced simultane- 
ously for each department. 
Assist decision-making by giv- 
ing the whole company better 
information, quicker. 

Cost: Ranges from $800 on 
up, depending on the calculator, 
number of departments, and op- 
tional telegraphic links between 
departments. 


4. Computer Decisions 


Equipment Needed: Transis- 
torized or vacuum tube com- 
puter, with accessories such as 
card or tape reading devices 
and printers, plus the depart- 
mental tabulating equipment of 
Step 3. 

What It Will Do: Make rou- 
tine decisions according to in- 
structions, and fully control in- 
ventory by automatically moni- 
toring stock levels, checking 
min-max points, figuring EOQ’s, 
and issuing purchase orders as 
needed. It also can do vendor 
analysis, coordinate receiving 
reports with accounts payable, 
prepare special reports on future 
needs and prices, and purchas- 
ing performance evaluation. 

Cost: Monthly rentals range 
from about $1,000 for relatively 
simple machines such as IBM’s 
609, Monroe’s Monrobot Mk. 
XI, the Bendix G-15, Royal 
McBee LGP-30 to the medium 
price range ($4,000-$10,000) 
IBM RAMAC, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell 400, RCA 301, Bur- 
roughs Datatron. Beyond this 
are the big brains like Univac, 
and the IBM 700 series. 
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EDP Seals Fate of Pencil-Pushers 


buyers have to consider on 
reorders. 

(6) Classify as much of your 
other operating information as 
possible into lists or sequences 
—vendors by number, material 
lists, inventory categories, and 
the like. These lists can be put 


on cards or tape. 


(7) Get a sharp purchasing 
man on any EDP committee or 
feasibility study group that your 
company sets up. 

(8) Be sure that Purchasing 
has a top representative on any 
management operating group that 
will administer the EDP system. 

One of the foremost advocates 
of purchasing automation is 
William C. Meyer, purchasing 
agent and purchasing-EDP sys- 
tems expert at Westinghouse 
Electric Corp’s East Pittsburgh 
plant. Meyer, vice chairman of 
NAPA’s data processing com- 
mittee, makes the point that 
purchasing men may have been 
slow in awakening to EDP be- 
cause they don’t think they can 
economically justify their own 
punch card or tape tabulating 
systems, much less the more 
sophisticated and higher priced 
computer. 

And those P.A.’s who have 
looked into automation of clerical 
work, such as purchase order 
typing, often have been discour- 
aged because there is very little 
payoff unless they eventually can 
key the automatic typewriter into 
an EDP system. There is little to 
be gained from clerical automa- 
tion alone because a well organ- 
ized central clerical system can do 
almost as well. 

Meanwhile, top authorities in 
the EDP arena agree that four 
parts of the purchasing job can 
benefit from automation: inven- 
tory control, buying methods, 
management reports, and clerical 
and paperwork drudgery. 

If you are thinking of making 
a start with clerical automation, 
the experts point out that a good 
manual system of typing purchase 
orders can be just about as effi- 
cient as tape or card actuated 
typewriter. But clerical automa- 
tion makes sense when tied into 
an EDP system. 

Acording to E. Philip Daro, an 
EDP consultant, the same infor- 
mation that can be punched on a 
purchase order card also can be 
used for inventory records, ex- 
pediting files, the receiving de- 
partment, inspection and quality 
control, and finally accounts. pay- 
able. “It’s the same information 
repeated over and over again,” 
says Daro, “by putting it on cards 
or tape you can reproduce it auto- 
matically for each step of the 
ordering process.” 


Tools to use: The wonderland 
of data processing machinery can 
be confusing. But the accom- 
panying summary in the box on 
this page should help you under- 
stand the stages of automation 
and the equipment you’ll need for 
each. 

A good guide to remember is 
that the more data you want to 
handle and the more decisions 
you want the machine to make 
for you, the higher the cost to 
install. 


This doesn’t mean you need a 
computer, however, “anything a 
computer can do can be done by 
punch card tabulating equip- 
ment,” says Daro, “provided you 
have enough time to run the job 
and human decision-makers to 
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agents.” P. A.’s feel, the publication said, that trade deals ‘usurp 


their authority and negate the importance of their standard 
criteria for picking suppliers. And in another beware-note to 
sales executives, the article added: “When a P. A. has the 


desire and power to do so, he can go out of his way to embarrass 


and destroy the business of a company that forces reciprocity 
down his throat.” 
® & a 


MR. & MRS.—One of the strongest factors in the business 


outlook for the period immediately ahead is the consumer market. 


So say the latest surveys of consumer intentions that indicate 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer expect to increase their spending for 
durable goods and housing during the remaining months of 
1960. They indicate it will be more new autos, more houses, 
and more major appliances than during the corresponding period 
of 1959. 

* * a 


INDUSTRY’S PLANS—Another positive factor behind the 
belief that business is still on the way up to its best year in 
history is the continuing strength of industrial capital plant and 
equipment spending plans. True, forecasts for the next quarter 
slipped a bit in the latest government survey of business buying 
intentions (see p. 1), but there’s still no evidence of over-all 
scaling down, and there’s every prospect that substantial 
machinery, etc., ordering still will come through. 


WHIPPING BOY—Steel is regarded almost like Peck’s Bad 
Boy in most day-to-day assessments of business activity. And 


the worst still appears to be ahead in the steel operating rate 


department as major steel users continue their inventory cutting. 
Steel industry executives said last week they were well aware that 
all the “bottoming out” is not quite completed in steel order rates, 
but they remain optimistic that a pickup in late July or August 
will occur. 

Meanwhile, steel remains on the spot pricewise. Steel prices are 
soft, particularly in warehouse buying circles (see p. 37), and 
industry spokesmen are talking more and more as if they are 
resigned to maintaining present basic levels through the end of 
the year into 1961. 

The pressure on steel to maintain current levels (or lower) is 
terrific from all sides: 


@P.A.’s discussing business outlooks at the recent NAPA 
convention in Los Angeles declared that steel and virtually steel 
alone holds the key to their price future. Thus they are anxiously 
looking ahead to late November and December, but all the while 
more convinced than ever that steel is more likely than not to 
delay invoking previously virtually certain boosts. 


@ Aluminum gets a labor cost jolt on Aug. 1, but already has 
served notice that prices probably will remain stable—as long as 
demand holds up. 


@ Steel’s biggest customers publicly jab the needle every day 
into the wounded giant. Latest to nail steel even more firmly to the 
spot was the can industry. Spokesmen for one of the leading com- 
panies declared last week that can prices will hold level this year 
but only if steel prices do likewise. 


JOE COLLEGE—If financing your child’s college education is 
causing insomnia, why not investigate the probability you can 
arrange the financing on the installment plan. Major banks and 
finance companies have discovered education as a lender’s bon- 
anza and are offering numerous plans to doting parents. 

Don’t be too quick to pass this off as a money-lender’s trick, 
The banks are deadly serious, are willing to extend amounts as 
high as $10,000, and will carry the loan for as long as 48 to 72 
months at interest rates lower than an ordinary consumer 
financing. 

There are few gimmicks—it’s a straightforward deal generally, 
and little collateral beyond character and good intentions is 
required. 


take over the programing com- 
puters.” 


hardware. However, some of the 
newest equipment makes it pos- 


A true small business com-|sible for even small firms to 


puter (with build-in decision mak- 
ing electronics) is still a couple of 
years away both in price and 


afford the least expensive EAM 
(electronic accounting machine 
or tabulating equipment) systems. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
models. Altogether the six U.S. 
compacts have captured a siz- 
able 26% of the U.S.-built car 
market. 

The sales totals for the month 
of May alone tell a dramatic suc- 
cess story. Although May sales 
were up nearly 7% over a year 
ago (making it the best May since 
1955), the big news is that most 
of the industry’s standard name- 
plates fell below May 1959 sales 
volume—with the new compacts 
more than making up the differ- 
ence. The six new compacts, ac- 
counted for an impressive 25% 
of total industry sales for the 
month. 

Of the Big Three entries, the 
best showing was made by Fal- 
con and Comet, which together 
accounted for over 37% of the 
total of Ford Motor Co. sales 
(41,000 Falcons, 17,070 Com- 
ets). Next in order of company 
penetration was the Valiant, 
which racked up sales of 19,700, 
or about 21% of the Chrysler 
Corp. total for May. Corvair 
came close to Valiant in unit sales 
with 17,070—but was a poor 
fourth in penetration, with only 
about 6% of the General Motors, 
total. 

This amazing success of the 
compacts, most Detroit observers 
agree, will result in stepping up 
competition between the various 
categories to a pitch hardly ever 
seen before. And even the more 
conservative analysts are predict- 
ing that the showdown is not far 
off—and that the compacts will 
dethrone the traditional big 
volume cars as market leaders be- 
fore the end of the next model 
year. 

As for the fleet sales, there al- 
ready are indications that the 
compacts are making sizable 
penetrations. Studebaker _ fleet 
sales, for example, have jumped 
21% over last year and are now 
running 11.4% of total company 
sales, compared to 7.9% through 
March 31 of last year. 

Chevrolet, now leading all 
other makes in fleet sales, says 
its volume is up about 4% for 
first four months of 1960 over the 
like period a year ago. As for 
Ford, no breakdown is available 
yet—but the total of both Fal- 


Sales of Big Three Compacts Soar 


con & standard Fords through 
April stands at 65,000 units com- 
pared with 64,440 for the same 
period a year ago—a gain of over 
2%. 


The meteroric rise of the Big 
Three compacts has already 
triggered a new wave of an- 
nouncements of more compacts to 
come—three from General Mo- 
tors and one from Chrysler Corp. 
In addition, Cadillac will offer a 
luxury sports car modeled on the 
Thunderbird, and Ford will in- 
troduce a small “compact com- 


pact.” 

The result: an entirely new 
lineup—with old nameplates 
falling by the wayside and a ma- 
jor shift in traditional price 


categories and customer loyalties 
in the cards. 

A detailed summary of what’s 
in the works shows: 


@ OLDSMOBILE— Compact 
F-85 will be powered by a front 
engine V-8, liquid cooled alu- 
minum block. Engine has 215 cu. 
in. displacement, and delivers 
around 130 hp. Car will use Cor- 
vair body shell, but will be 8 in. 
longer and somewhat higher. 

@ BUICK—Essentially the 
same car as the F-85, Buick’s 
Special will have different styling 
on the outside. Buick will build 
the engines for both cars. 

@ PONTIAC—The 4-cylinder 
Tempest’s cast iron front engine 
is essentially the current V-8 
sliced lengthwise in half. Engine 
displacement is 194 cu. in. and 
horsepower around 125. Car will 
be equipped with a transaxle 
adapted from the Corvair. 

@ DODGE—Compact Lancer 
will be built on Valiant body, 
but will have its own front end 
sheet metal treatment, with a 
horizontal grille and overhanging 
hood. Lancer will be powered by 
an aluminum block version of the 
170 cu.-in. slant six and will be 
built on a 106.5-in wheelbase. 

@ FORD—By fall of 1961, 
Ford is expected to launch its 
“compact compact”—a front 
wheel drive, V-4 powered car. 
It will be a 96-in. wheelbase, 
1,650 Ib. car. The engine, of 90 
cu. in. displacement and deliver- 
ing 50-60 hp., will be built, ac- 
cording to reports, in Germany. 


The body will be built in the U.S. 
and the entire car will be as- 
sembled here. 

In addition to these plans, 
Pontiac is considering a 119-in. 
wheelbase car, powered by a ver- 
sion of the GMC V-6 truck en- 
gine. This car is aimed to com- 
pete directly with top line 
Chevrolets and Fords. 

Mercury also has a car in this 
category, with an optional 6- 
cylinder engine. Both models are 
undoubtedly inspired by the 
spectacular success of the Dart. 

The Rambler American and 
Rambler series will be powered 
by a new all-aluminum 6-cylinder 
in-line engine and will undergo 
some major styling changes, re- 
taining essentially the same body 
shell. | Studebaker-Packard is 
making extensive changes on its 
6-cylinder engine, including over- 
head valves. 

Ford also will offer a line of 
slab-nosed compact trucks to 
augment the recently introduced 
Falcon Ranchero. Corvair will 
remain virtually unchanged, but 
will introduce a rear engine sta- 
tion wagon as well as two varie- 
ties of rear-engine compact 
trucks. 

The compacts are expected to 
spark many revolutionary engi- 
neering changes throughout the 
entire U.S. car field. A radical in- 
novation for U.S. car makers, of 
course, was the introduction by 
Corvair of the air-cooled rear en- 
gine. Planning is underway for a 
number of other major engineer- 
ing changes that will have a deep 
impact on U.S. car designs. Some 
of the changes now underway or 
under consideration are: 

@INDEPENDENT REAR 
SUSPENSION—It is estimated 
that independent rear suspension 
(IRS) could cost the industry 
somewhere between $60-million 
and $120-mililon. It’s mandatory, 
of course, for all rear engine cars 
—but many industry experts be- 
lieve it will eventually become 
optional throughout the industry. 
Corvair, of course, has it— and it 
will be installed on Pontiac’s 
Tempest, along with the trans- 
axle (a design that places the 
transmission atop the differential 
and connects it to the engine 
through a new type of crankshaft 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents — 
Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
Naphthalene derivatives, major producer, July 1, incr. costs 

OS SO Oe Sa aero 10 $1.40 

N-thyl-alpha-naphthylamine, Ib. ..............000005 02 $1.04 incr. costs 

2-7 naphthalene di-sulfonic acid, Ib................. 14 $1.20 iner. costs 

Mo TOCWAs Cashel eth vin chsks oh.aneeu 02 $1.02 incr. costs 

mes MOND, Th. ssi dikkc cea xanedssciisanve 02 72 iner. costs 
Caustic potash (potassium hydroxide), dry forms, 

SERS as Soest tae iapeter nasa 40 ve 
Fuel oil, #6, low sulfur, mid-cont., bbl............... 10 $1.90 short supply 
White ammonium chloride, Allied Chem.. 

July 1, crlds., fob works, bags, cwt...........ceeceee 25 $6.00 iner. costs 
Paranitroanilin, major producer, July 1, erld., Ib....... 02 A445 
Tin salts, potassium stannate, Ib................eeee008 004 -78 tin hikes 

ND MR I Lee oa 5 i, « vie 40 Find aes OY eS 005 638 tin hikes 

SS, Bs Kona s vc) eeaehatkeneetrs 006 $1.001 tin hikes 

ONE OD Se er eee pecre ee ee eee 015 $1.08 tin hikes 
Indoor circuit breakers, panelboards, safety switches, tin hikes 

bus ducts, fusible load centers, I-T-E circuit breaker tin hikes 

RG. GEN: Divs vecet ev acuseictxasceyedi open 10% 

REDUCTIONS 
Teton tool steel billets, vacuum-melted, Alleg. 

Ludlum, base quantities, Ib...............cceeeeees 12 $1.025 cut “extra” charges 
CD EN gs gc en Vee Fea ea PEE ete cae $10.00 $187.50 
co Yee <a eae en 5 $4.50 slow demand 
Sodium lauryleather sudfate, amer. 

Alcolac, trckids., drums, Ib..........cccccccssescece 03 205 competition 
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(Continued from page 1) 
freight increases would result. 

Spokesmen for both Eastern 
and Western roads said that as 
of now they did not see much 
possibility for higher rates other 
than a few selective increases on 
commodities where they are not 
hard pressed by truck competi- 
tion. They also made it plain 
that they were hoping for some 
measure of relief from “feather- 
bedding waste” to offset the pro- 
jected wage increases. 

In the rail bargaining, Presi- 
dential fact finders recommended 
a 5¢ hourly wage increase and 
improved health and welfare ben- 
efits for 600,000 non-operating 
employees of the nation’s major 
railroads. The recommendation, 
which was not binding, was 
aimed at heading off a strike that 
could be called July 8 if no 
definite agreement is reached. 

Earlier, a special arbitration 
board granted locomotive engi- 
neers, conductors, and brakemen 
a wage boost totaling 4%—half 
effective July 1 and another 2% 


Rising Rail and Dock Wage Scales 
Cloud Future of Shipping Charges 


next March 1. In both sets of 
bargaining talks, the vital work 
rules — “featherbedding” — issue 
still was left unresolved. 

Carrier spokesmen said that if 
the 4% pattern extends to all 
classes of railroad employees— 
about 800,000—present rail rev- 
enues are inadequate to pay the 
estimated $200-million annual 
additional expense. They em- 
phasized at this point the neces- 
sity for relief from featherbedding 
expense if they were to avoid in- 
creased traffic rates or a reduction 
in the number of railroad jobs. 

The Great Lakes port settle- 
ments ended a three week tie-up 
at most major ports affected by 
the walkout. The new pacts gave 
International Longshoremen 
Association members higher 
wages and benefits ranging from 
40¢ to 69¢ an hour over a three- 
year period. 

Port officials had estimated 
earlier that higher labor costs 
could result in 10% to 30% in- 
creases in dock and handling 
charges. 


that has as many bends as a sod- 
den soda straw). 

IRS has three major features: 
(1) rear wheels that bounce in- 
dependently, (2) rear axle that 
flexes somewhere around the 
middle, and (3) a differential 
secured to the car body. Detroit 
designers claim it has these ad- 
vantages over conventional sus- 
pension: When an IRS car hits a 
bump, the shock is absorbed by 
the spring on the wheel that takes 
the bump, as opposed to the con- 
ventional car, in which the shock 
is transmitted through the rigid 
axle to the whole rear end of the 
car. IRS also reduces the un- 
sprung weight of the car by about 
100 Ib. (for standard-sized cars), 
thus improving the ride. 

MUFFLERS—American Mo- 
tors recently announced it will 
equip all 1961 Ramblers with a 
new ceramic coated exhaust sys- 
tem that it says is virtually im- 
pervious to corrosion (PW, May 
30, p. 1). Compact car makers 
at present pay about $2.35 for 
aluminized mufflers and $1.09 for 
tailpipes. Ceramic coating of 
these items is expected by indus- 
try observers to add roughly 
$1.50 to cost of system, which 
probably will be absorbed by 
AMC. 

ANTIFREEZE—One of the 
big questions asked by designers 
of aluminum engines is: Do pres- 
ent antifreezes offer adequate 
protection and are they compati- 
ble with aluminum? Experts say 
that most antifreezes fail to do 
the job because the inhibitors 
they use are designed primarily 
for iron. But seven major anti- 
freeze manufacturers are now 
working to upgrade _ inhibitor 
formulas so that they can be used 
safely in aluminum engines even 
in the Southwest and Kansas, 
where the chloride content of 
water runs high. 

Union Carbide claims it al- 
ready has a balanced inhibitor 
system with both aluminum and 
iron in its Prestone. And Dow 
Chemical says it has licked the 
problem with Dowgard, which is 
composed of a mixture of high- 
quality Glycol and de-ionized 
water. Dow claims Dowgard pro- 
tects against freezing, overheating 
and corrosion and under certain 
conditions one fill of its product 


could last as long as 2 to 3 years. 

ANTISMOG DEVICES — 
Manufacturers are attacking the 
antismog problem along two dif- 
ferent lines—with afterburners 
and filter devices. There are a 
number of exhaust afterburners 
that work, but they are costly (as 
high as $200) and cumbersome. 
Several manufacturers are re- 
ported to be working on filter de- 
vices using titanium or some 
other material as a filtering agent. 

The success of the new com- 
pacts has confirmed Detroit’s be- 
lief that a vast change in con- 
sumer’s tastes is underway. A 
growing number of customers are 
fed up with poor gas mileage, 
oversized models, and initial high 
costs. Moreover, the car no 
longer is the reigning status 
symbol—it must share this dis- 
tinction with such equally valid. 
symbols as swimming pools, trips 
to Europe, boats, and patios, as 
well as fight them for a share of 
the consumer’s disposable dol-™ 
lar. 

Once before in its history, the 
auto industry faced a_ similar 
upheaval in popular _ tastes, 
which resulted in a new era of 
strenuous competition, ending 
with the dominance of the Big 
Three. This occurred in the 
twenties—also a period of great 
prosperity and, consequently, 
ripe for change. Customers then 
too were dissatisfied, but with this 
difference—they were unhappy 
over the unrelieved functionalism 
of the Model T. They wanted 
something better—cars with more 
style and variety and color—and 
before long a new generation of 
designers and other specialists 
arose to meet their demands. 

Cars began to take on curves 
and more pleasing lines. They 
were no longer designed merely 
for transportation—or at the 
other end of the spectrum, as 
playthings of the wealthy. The 
new models were aimed at pleas- 
ing the burgeoning middle class 
—and they became articles of 
fashion, status symbols, part of 
the American dream. 

What we are now witnessing, 
the deep thinkers say, is an end 
of this era—and the beginning of 
a new period in which function- 
alism and economy once again 
will play a dominant role. 


June 13, 1960 


June 13, 1960 


R. K. Burns, Controller, 

Shell Oil Company, 

one of the many businesses that build 
control with Moore Business Forms 


To make the most of modern methods, Shell Oil Company auto- 
mated its entire billing operation. The results? 50,000 state- 
ments can be handled each day. A high degree of accuracy is 
maintained. 


The system is built around the charge ticket used in the 
stations. One part of it is a card for use in electric accounting 
machines. It comes into the main office a simple handwritten 
record of the sales facts. The facts are punched into the card, 
turning it into a key part of the system. From here on, all steps 
are automatic, including the printing of statements. Receipts 
are also checked by machine; the chance of human error is 


SHELL’S 
CREDIT CARD 
SYSTEM 


WORKS BETTER 
WITH 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS 


all but eliminated. The charge ticket is a specially designed 
Moore form—the Company’s control in print. 


The Moore representative worked closely with Shell in devel- 
oping the forms that make this system work. His knowledge of 
ADP (Automated Data Processing) can be put to work for 
your company, too, whatever controls you need. Look him 
up in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Denton, Texas + Emeryville, Calif. - Over 300 offices and 
factories throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Caribbean and Central America. 
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